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The  Lebanon  V'allev,  in  eastern  Penn- 
svh  ania,  is  a broad,  fertile  lowland 
formed  bv  an  erosional  plane  in  a 
great  anticline,  now  bounded  by  exposed 
synclinal  ridges  of  the  Blue  Mountain  and 

, o 

the  South  Mountains.  The  yalley  floor 
is  broad  and  nearly  leyel,  but  has  the  roll- 
ing, e\’en-contoured  surface  detail  of  a ma- 
turing limestone  landscape.  Almost  all  of 
the  lowland  is  well-drained  and  fertile,  al- 
though the  soil  nrantle  is  seldom  thick, 
and  almost  e\’ery  hillock  and  terrace-edge 
prox’ided  the  fine-textured,  well-drained 
soil,  the  southern-facing  yantage  points, 
and  the  protection  from  wind  and  storm 
which  influenced  Indians  in  their  choice 
of  habitation.  It  is  a genial  land  today, 
and  must  haye  been  so  in  the  past,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  r ast  numbers  of  small 
archeological  sites  scattered  eyerywhere  in 
the  yalley  and  along  the  mountain  slopes. 
The  flood  plains  of  major  streams,  especially 
the  Swatara,  tend  to  be  stiff  and  poorly 
drained,  but  they  haye  their  quota  of  sites; 
old  terraces  at  higher  le\’cls  aho\’e  them, 
moreor  er,  show  scatterings  of  chips  and  ar- 
tifacts along  the  contour  break  for  many 
miles  without  interruption,  and  suggest  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  oyerlapjiing 
camps  by  wandering  hunters  oyer  thou- 
sands of  years. 

Most  of  the  material  eyidences  of  Indian 


occupation  are  ancient.  The  locations  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Indian  settlements 
are  still  to  he  found,  and  no  sites  of  the 
serenteenth  century  are  known.  About 
six  Indian  tools  of  brass  har  e been  found 
scattered  along  the  terrace  edges,  apparent- 
ly as  stra\’  objects  lost  hr-  Indians  on  the 
trail;  and  a single  iron  axe  and  an  iron 
harpoon,  both  of  ser-enteenth  century 
t\pes,  hare  been  found  as  stray  objects. 
No  more  than  eight  sites  in  the  county 
hare  produced  a fragment  of  Indian  pot- 
tery, and  only  fir’e  har’e  r’ielded  more 
than  three  or  four  sherds.  Reliable  data 
are  ar  ailable  from  hut  trro  of  these  ceramic 
sites,  and  they  are  the  suhiects  ol  this 
report.  1 he  other  tryo  sites  are  lost,  and 
the  scraps  of  information  about  them  are 
presented  here  for  rr’hat  they  are  ryorth,  as 
comparatire  material  from  important  sta- 
tions which  are  gone,  along  with  some  no- 
tice  of  related  sites  in  other  counties. 

The  two  m-ajor  sites,  the  Summy  Site 
and  the  Miller  Site,  are  most  like  the 
Shenk’s  Ferry  Site  in  Lancaster  County, 
excayated  in  1931.*  Another  yariant  of  the 
same  culture  has  a slightly  more  northern 
range  and  is  best  known  from  the  Stewart 


1.  Donald  A.  Cadzow,  Archeological  Studies  of  the 
Susquehannock  Indians  of  Pannsvivania,  Publ. 
Penna.  Hisk.  Comm.  No.  3,  Harrisburg,  1936. 
pp.  43-61 . 
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Two  Shenk’s  Ferry  Sites 


Site  near  AIcElhattan,  Clinton  County.- 
Little  data  has  been  published  on  either 
complex.  The  Shenk’s  Ferry  variant  is 
Found  in  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  and  lower 
Dauphin  Counties  and  probably  has  some 
extensions  to  the  west  and  south.  Its  east- 
ernmost extension  is  at  a site  near  Myers- 
town,  Lebanon  County,  discovered  in  the 
past  year  and  still  too  poorly  known  to 
discuss  here. 

The  Stewart  complex  extends  from  cen- 
tral Dauphin  county  north  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna to  some  distance  above  Sunbury 
on  the  North  Branch,  and  is  found  through- 
out the  West  Branch  Valley,  as  well  as 
along  the  lower  Juniata.  Both  complexes 
represent  the  last  prehistoric  stage  in  their 
areas,  with  no  identihable  ethnic  survival 
into  the  periods  covered  by  history  and 
ethnology.  Both  are  the  material  cultures 
of  peoples  to  whom  we  can  ascribe  no 
tribal  name,  linguistic  classification,  or  po- 
litical relationships. 

Since  the  largest  samples  of  Shenk’s 
Ferry  material  come  from  the  Lancaster 
County  sites,  especially  the  Shenk’s  Ferry 
Site,  and  since  that,  as  the  first  excavated 
station  of  this  complex,  must  be  considered 
the  type  station,  analysis  and  publication 
of  the  data  from  that  site  should  come 
first.  However,  mv  understandins  of  sev- 
eral  smaller  sites  has  proceeded  faster  than 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  type  site.  The 
two  sites  dealt  with  here  were  known  be- 
fore the  Shenk’s  Ferry  Site  was  recognized, 
and  the  Summy  Site  in  particular  has  been 


2.  Anon.,  Rich  Variety  of  Andaste  Ind  an  Material 
Yielded  by  Excavating  Longhouse  Sites  in  Clinton 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Penna.  Arch.,  VoL  4,  No. 
3,  pp.  13-15,  1934. 

Anon.  Large  Andaste  Pottery  Vessel  Restored  by 
Dr.  Stewart — Found  near  McElhattan,  Penna. 
Arch.,  Vol.  8,  1938,  pp.  81-82. 

These  two  reports  were  apparently  written  by 
Frederick  Godcharles  from  data  supplied  by  T.  B. 
Stewart  of  Lock  Haven,  who  dug  the  Stewart  Site  at 
two  different  periods.  My  statements  about  the  Stew- 
art material  and  its  relationships  are  based  upon  study 
of  the  specimens,  preserved  in  the  T.  B.  Stewart  col- 
lection in  the  Waynesburg  College  Museum  at 
Waynesburg,  Penna. 


collected  on  for  at  least  sixty  years.  Farver 
and  Witthoft  had  begun  joint  excavations 
on  these  sites  several  years  before  the  ma- 
terial from  Shenk’s  Ferry  was  available 
for  comparison,  and  the  actual  identity  of 
Shenk’s  Ferry  with  this  Swatara  Valley 
complex  came  as  a surprise  only  two  years 
ago.  1 am  as  yet  unable  to  separate  the 
\'ariable  but  merging  series  of  pottery  from 
the  Shenk’s  Ferry  Site  into  satisfactory 
tvpes  and  hope  to  approach  the  problem 
from  the  viewpoint  of  site  differences.  This 
is  one  reason  for  the  prior  treatment  of  the 
smaller  sites  of  this  culture.  Types  pro- 
posed in  this  paper  are  thoroughly  tenta- 
tixe,  and  they  will  doubtless  need  revision 
with  the  collection  of  larger  series  from 
other  sites  of  both  variants  of  the  Shenk’s 
Ferry  Culture;  they  are  based  on  larger 
series  than  those  from  the  two  Lebanon 
County  sites,  however,  and  have  been 
checked  against  material  from  all  of  the 
other  sites. 

The  Shenk’s  Ferry  Culture,  representing 
both  variants  or  foci,  has  no  close  relatives 
and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  preceding 
Clemson’s  Island  culture,^  with  the  suc- 
ceeding Susquehannock  complex,  and  with 
all  of  its  known  neighbors  which  appear  to 
be  contemporary.  More  distant  relatives 
are  suspected,  and  these  resemblances  are 
discussed  later.  However,  this  complex  is 
important  because  it  represents  an  isolated 
cultural  “island,”  which  was  perhaps  still 
intact  as  late  as  1600,  and  yet  which  is 
known  only  from  archeology  and  is  not 
even  suggested  in  the  data  of  history. 


3.  Robert  W.  Jones,  The  Clemson  Mound,  The 
Book's  Mound,  Fifth  Report  Penna.  Hist.  Comm., 
Harrisburg,  1931,  pp.  89-110. 

Typical  Clemson's  Island  Sherds  are  illustrated 
in  Christopher  Wren,  A Study  ot  North  Appalachian 
Indian  Pottery,  Wilkes-Borre,  Penna.,  1914,  PI.  16,  PI. 
18,  nos.  3,  4,  5;  PI.  19,  nos.  3,  5,  6;  PI.  22,  nos.  2, 
8,  9;  PI.  23,  no.  9.  Wren  also  illlustrates  a variani 
which  occurs  only  from  the  Wyoming  Valley  north  Into 
New  York,  in  PI.  2 and  PI.  17,  no.  1.  Edmund  S.  Car- 
penter, The  Brock  Site,  Penna.  Arch.,  Vol.  19,  1949, 
pp.  69-77,  describes  another  mound  of  the  same  cul- 
ture and  illustrates  typical  Clemson's  sherds  (PI.  4 and 
PI.  6,  fig.  a,  c,  f,  g,  h,  and  i). 
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W'e  have  several  reasons  for  belie\ing 
that  the  Shenk’s  Ferrv  people  survived  into 
the  historic  period.  The  best  e\idencc 
comes  From  the  Shultz  Site  at  \Akishinvton- 

O 

boroA  the  earliest  Susc|uehannock  site  on 


4.  Cadzow,  1936,  pp.  156-200. 

Collect. ons  from  the  Ichultz  Site  include  Funck 
Incised  pottery  (the  type  apparently  made  by 
Shenk's  Ferry  captives  ccculturated  to  Susquehannock 
styles)  from  the  following  pits  excavated  during  the 
1931-32  project;  Pit  2,  13,  30,  31,  125,  163,  174,  229, 
230;  6,  9,  10,  137,  14,  16,  37,  46,  and  burials 

1,  10,  11,  and  probably  others  without  grave  goods, 
especially  the  extended  burials.  In  most  of  the  pits 
of  the  Funck  complex  excavated  by  Cadzow,  Susque- 
hannock objects  and  potsherds  were  found  associated 
with  the  Funck  pottery  and  bone  tools.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1947  Witthoft  and  Farver  dug  a pit  of  this  type 
at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Schultz  Site;  this  pit  was  of 
the  general  shape  of  the  pits  at  the  Summy  Site,  but 
deeper  than  most  of  them,  and  produced  86  Funck 
sherds,  4 Susquehannock  sherds,  and  a small  piece  of 
scrap  brass.  Arthur  Futer  excavated  a whole  pot  of 
the  Funck  Incised  type  from  a grave  in  this  sector  of 
the  site  in  1946.  The  pots  of  this  period  from  Cad- 
zow's  excavation  represent  a special  grave-pot  form, 
and  resemble  my  Lancaster  Incised  type  more  than 
they  do  the  sherds  from  the  midden  of  Funck  type 
and  the  whole  pot  of  Futer's.  Witthoft  believes  that 
the  Shenk's  Ferry  grave  pots  were  generally  made  to 
patterns  which  were  archaic  at  the  time  they  were 
manufactured  and  were  attempts  to  reproduce  the 
pottery  of  an  earlier  generation.  Some  details  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  careless  technique  as  the  pots  were 
a special  product,  and  the  stylistic  difference  suggests 
that  they  may  have  been  made  to  older  patterns  by 
aged  members  of  the  community. 

Funck  Incised  pottery  represents  a h ghiy  stere- 
otyped pot  form  in  which  Shenk's  Ferry  people  appar- 
ently tried  to  mimic  Susquehannock  style,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  arriving  at  the  general  appearance  without 
duplicating  a single  detail  of  paste,  form,  or  design. 
Paste  and  cordmarking  are  identical  with  the  earlier 
Shenk's  Ferry  types,  and  the  bodysherds  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable, except  for  total  body  shape.  Bodies  are 
rounded,  with  a less  convex  base  than  Susquehannock, 
and  less  neck  constriction  and  a straighter  body  wall. 
Rims  are  very  high  with  convex  outer  surface,  no  rim 
thickening  and  very  pronounced  interior  channeling. 
In  some  examples,  especially  small  pots,  this  collar  is 
a somewhat  doughnut-shaped  bulge.  There  is  almost 
no  channel  below  the  lower  rim  edge,  but  almost  al- 
ways a horizontal  band  of  oblique  lines,  incised  ex- 
actly like  the  same  band  on  many  examples  of 
Shenk's  Ferry  Incised.  These  gashes  were  the  Funck 
substitute  for  the  band  of  punctates  at  the  base  of 
the  Susquehannock  collar.  The  lip  is  corded  and  al- 
most always  sharply  notched,  this  apparently  as  a 
substitute  for  the  row  of  punctates  below  the  Susque- 
hannock lip.  The  neck  area  wzs  w ped  smooth,  and 
the  whole  rim  area  cordmorked,  as  in  the  earlier 
Shenk's  Ferry  types.  In  a few  examples  the  rim  was 
not  incised  over  the  cordmorking,  but  usually  it  was 
covered  with  elaborate  plat  designs  incised  in  the 
same  hesitant,  unsteady  fashion  as  on  Shenk's  Ferry 
Inc'sed.  These  plats  are  usually  four-sided  parallelo- 
grams, rectangles,  diamonds,  and  related  forms,  and 
are  almost  never  the  triangular  plats  of  Susquehon- 
nock  style.  They  do  not  include  areas  filled  with 
punctates,  as  do  Susquehannock  designs,  but  often 
lines  of  tiny  punctates  made  with  a pointed  tool  par- 
allel the  incised  lines  or  bound  a plat.  The  broad, 
pushed-through  finger-tip  punctate  and  the  continu- 
ous punctated  line  characteristic  of  Susquehannock 
do  not  occur.  Rare  intermediaries  between  Funck  In- 
cised and  Shenk's  Ferry  Incised  occur,  as  also  do  ex- 
amples intermediary  between  Funk  and  Sus^uehan- 
nock;  Funck  Incised  sherds  on  Susquehannock  paste 
and  Susquehannock  sherds  on  Funck  paste  are  known. 
A Funck  Incised  pot  is  illustrated  in  Cadzow,  1936,  p. 
114,  PI.  70,  a.  and  a Susquehannock  sherd  on  Funck 
paste  on  p.  60,  PI.  13,  c. 


the  lower  Susquehanna,  and  complete  de- 
tails will  he  published  when  laboratory 
analvsis  of  this  stite  is  completed.  On  this 
site  the  whole  Shenk's  Ferrv  complex,  in- 
cluding the  pottery  tvpes  described  here, 
along  with  a majoritv  ol  another  t\pe  of 
Shenk's  Ferrv  potterv  partiallv  acculturated 
to  Susquehannock  stvle,  is  intermixed  with 
earl\  colonial  Susquehannock  materials  in 
a large  nunaber  of  the  pits  and  gra\'es,  and 
apparenth'  represents  the  product  of  a large 
number  of  capti\’es.  At  the  next  Susc|ue- 
hannock  site,  the  Washingtonboro  Site,^ 
a verv  few  such  Shenk's  Ferrv  sherds  ha\  e 
been  excavated  from  Susquehannock  mid- 
dens of  the  mid-seventeenth  centurv.  At 
the  Shenk's  Ferrv  Site  itself,  historic  Sus- 
tjuehannock  sherds  were  found  in  Shenk’s 
Ferrv  pits.^  Significantlv,  even  pit  forms 
contrast  between  Susquehannock  and 
Shenk’s  Ferrv  cultures.  VVe  ha\'e  found 
Susquehannock  sherds  on  other  Shenk’s 
Ferrv  Sites.  Witthoft  picked  up  the  first 
brass  arrowhead  to  be  found  in  Lebanon 
Countx'  on  the  surface  of  the  Miller  Site 
the  first  time  it  was  tractor-plowed  (PI.  3, 
No.  68),  hut  no  more  Eurojrcan  objects 
were  found  in  the  excavations  there,  al- 
though a \erdigris-stained  hone  bead  dis- 
cussed later  suggests  that  brass  was  present 
in  one  grave.  We  believe  that  this  complex 
survived  intact  in  this  area  late  enough  that 
the  earliest  scraps  of  European  trade  goods 
had  appeared,  hut  that  at  almost  the  same 
time  as  the  first  penetration  of  such  Indian- 
carried  objects,  the  Susquehannock  inva- 
sion from  the  north  put  an  end  to  Shenk’s 


5.  Cadzow,  1936,  pp.  97-153. 

The  Eschelman  Site,  a dump  within  the  Wash- 
ingtonboro S te  excavated  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Museum  in  1949,  produced  three  Funck  Incised  sherds 
ond  three  Shenk's  Ferry  Incised  sherds,  as  compared 
with  thousands  of  Susquehannock  sherds  from  fhe 
same  excavafion. 

6.  The  following  pifs,  excavafed  by  Cadzow  and  re- 
porfed  on  in  the  1936  report,  produced  both  Shenk's 
Ferry  and  Susquehannock  sherds:  1,  22,  31,  33,  34,  35, 
36,  39.  The  following  pifs  produced  bofh  Funck  In- 
cised poffery  and  the  older  Shenk's  Ferry  types:  1,  6, 
35,  36. 
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Two  Shenk’s  Ferry  Sites 


Ferry  communities.  1 he  capti\  es  survived 
as  recognizable  aliens  in  the  Susquehan- 
m)ck  towns  at  least  as  late  as  1650.  Just 
who  they  were  we  shall  probably  never 
know. 

THE  SLFMiMY  SITE 
I he  Elmer  Summv  Site  is  on  a Hat  and 
poorly  drained,  but  extensive  section  of  the 
lloodplain  of  the  Swatara  about  three  and 
a half  miles  northeast  of  Palmyra.^  A 
sliohtlv  elevated  area  of  about  lour  acres 
is  stained  somewbat  darker  than  the  sur- 
rounding fields  and  is  littered  with  flint 
chips,  small  triangular  arrowpoints,  and 
pottery  fragments,  most  of  them  crumbs. 
\earb\’  spots  on  tbe  same  floodplain  which 
are  somewhat  more  elerated  have  earlier, 
non-ceramic,  sites  but  little  Shenk’s  Ferry 
material.  The  soil  is  an  extremely  stiff 
clayey  loant.  containing  a large  proportion 
of  tiny  stream  pebbles.  Tbe  field  is  very 
poorly  drained,  and  has  been  farmed  for 
at  least  a century;  it  bas  apparently  always 
been  plowed  when  too  wet,  and  in  the  past 
two  decades  has  been  used  for  pasture.  As 
a result  of  long-continued  wet  plowing  and 
neglect,  an  extremely  tough  hardpan,  more 
than  four  inches  thick,  had  formed  below 
the  plow  sole,  but  has  since  been  broken  up 
and  tbe  farm  returned  to  proper  manage- 
ment. This  site  represents  the  most  ex- 
treme deyelopment  of  such  a hardpan, 
formed  by  the  weight  of  the  plow  landslide 
trayeling  oyer  wet  clayey  subsoil,  that  1 
have  seen  in  Pennsyh  ania.  In  July,  1949, 
vye  attempted  the  excavation  of  this  site, 
and  after  breaking  two  shovels  and  a pick 
handle,  as  well  as  nearly  killing  ourselves, 
we  gave  up  the  attempt.  In  October,  1950, 
when  the  ground  was  thoroughly  saturated 
with  fall  rains,  and  by  the  permission  and 


7.  This  site  is  in  North  Annville  Township,  Lebanon 
County,  and  may  be  located  on  the  Hummels- 
town  Topographic  Sheet,  Survey  of  1892,  at  a 
point  6^4  inches  east  of  the  west  printed  margin 
line  of  the  sheet  and  6Vs  inches  north  of  the 
south  printed  margin  line  of  the  sheet. 


cooperation  of  Mr.  Summy,  we  made  an- 
other attempt,  and  Anally  decided  on  a 
rather  unprofessionak  but,  I tbink,  neces- 
sarv,  compromise.  We  bad  tbe  field  trac- 
tor-plowed wbile  following  the  plow  along 
each  furrow,  marking  each  pit  and  evidence 
of  disturbance  as  we  went.  The  site  had 
not  been  plowed  for  at  least  twenty  years 
before,  and  we  were  only  able  to  handle 
the  stiff  plowed  soil  after  it  had  been  broken 
up  by  fresh  plowing.  The  disturbed  soil 
was  removed  from  tbe  vicinitv  of  each  pre- 
sumed disturbance,  as  well  as  from  large 
areas  witbin  tbe  site  which  were  not 
marked  bv  pits.  Pits  of  one  form  only  were 
discovered,  and  postholes,  graves,  and  other 
features  were  not  found.  Exposure  to 
severe  rains  and  soaking  ground  raised 
hat’oc  with  both  respiratory  systems  in- 
\ olved,  but  Farver’s  greater  resistance  held 
serious  infection  off  longer.  As  a result,  he 
was  forced  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  labor 
alone,  but  only  finished  the  job  with  the 
aid  of  massive  shots  of  penicillin.  Worst 
of  all,  the  majority  of  the  pits  contained  no 
artifacts  whatever. 

All  of  the  pits  found,  twentv-five  in 
number,  were  more  or  less  saucer  shaped 
and  verv  carelesslv  made.  All  outlines 
were  irregular,  and  most  of  the  pits  were 
lopsided  ovals  in  outline,  with  uneven 
bottoms  sloping  acutely  to  the  ground  sur- 
face. None  of  the  pit  bottoms  were  packed 
or  consolidated,  and  there  was  no  svmmetry 
to  anv  of  the  original  excavations.  Five 
showed  slight  evidence  of  fire.  These  con- 
tained  large  lenses  of  slightly  charred,  bad- 
Iv  decayed  organic  material,  most  of  it 
bast,  bark  and  corn  fodder.  Almost  all  of 
the  pits  were  large  enough  to  have  served 
as  beds  with  fiber  filling,  and  I can  think 
of  no  more  logical  explanation  for  their 
existence.  The  fill  included  charcoal  frag- 
ments,  additional  rotted  charred  fiber,  and 
occasional  artifacts;  several  had  lenses  of 
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refuse  swept  into  them,  including  a fair 
quantity  of  pottery  fragments.  The  fiber 
masses  were  always  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  completely  lining  it,  with  topsoil  fill 
and  introduced  charcoal  artifacts  above  it. 

The  excavated  pits  were  always  very 
shallow,  few  of  them  having  the  lowest 
portion  of  their  base  more  than  six  inches 
below  the  plow  sole.  The  two  deepest,  Pits 
7 and  16,  had  their  bases  twenty  and  twen- 
ty-two inches  below  ground  surface,  and 
contained  no  midden  or  artifacts,  but  only 
a lens  of  decayed  organic  matter  at  the 
base.  The  largest  were  about  four  bv  six 
feet,  and  at  the  other  extreme  were  suh- 
conical  excavations  about  three  feet  in 
diameter.  The  plowed  soil  averaged  about 
nine  inches  in  depth,  and  the  greatest  vol- 
ume of  each  pit  had  been  destroyed  by 
plowing.  At  the  edges,  each  pit  was  sloped 
acutely  to  horizontal,  and  the  orcrall  di- 
mensions of  these  pits  may  ha\’e  been  much 
larger  before  plowing.  These  pits  frequent- 
ly showed  constrictions  in  outline,  eleva- 
tions, and  other  irregularities  in  the  floor 
ler  el,  and  a certain  amount  of  churned-up, 
dug-over  subsoil  at  the  bottom  which  had 

o 

not  been  removed  in  the  earlier  exca\’ation. 
hfost  of  the  pits  at  the  Shenk’s  Ferry  Site 
seem  to  hare  been  of  this  same  rough 
basin-shaped  tvpc.  In  their  irregularity, 
shape,  cross-sectional  contour,  and  lack  ol 
packing  and  smoothing  of  the  pit  floor, 
these  pits  are  very  different  from  the  pits 
of  any  Owasco  and  Iroquoian  sites  of  the 
upper  Susquehanna,  and  represent  a type 
also  lacking  in  the  Susquehannock  sites 
in  which  1 har  e dug.  The  large,  shallow, 
diffuse  pits  of  the  so-called  Monongahela 
\\Todland  sites  of  Somerset  County  seem 
to  be  a similar  pit  form,  but  I have  no  first- 
hand knowledge  of  these  features.^ 

O 


8.  Mary  Butler,  Three  Archaeological  Sites  in  Som- 
erset County,  Pennsylvania.  Education  Bull.  753, 
Harrisburg,  1929,  p.  31,  PI.  8. 


In  man\  other  places  on  the  site,  we 
found  thin  lenses  of  the  same  rotted  and 
slightly  charred  organic  material,  three  or 
four  feet  in  diameter  and  a half  inch  or  less 
in  thickness,  which  represented  shallower 
pits  of  the  same  t\'pe  which  had  been  com- 
pleteh  destroyed  h\’  plowing.  1 hese  were, 
in  fact,  more  numerous  than  the  identifiable 
pits,  and  the  pits  which  we  dug  and  mapped 
were  often  only  an  inch  or  two  deep.  Some 
of  the  shallow  pits  were  noted  only  as 
organic  material  at  the  plow  line,  cut  by 
the  plowpoint  many  times  but  not  turned 
hv  the  coulter.  All  of  our  excavated  ma- 
terial Irom  the  site  came  from  the  deeper 
jrits  of  this  type.  Ser-eral  pits  produced 
large  segments  of  pottery  ressels,  smashed 
in  place  in  a layer  deri\’ed  from  four  or  fir  e 
different  pots.  Like  almost  all  of  the  scat- 
tered artifact  material  in  these  pits,  these 
large  pottery  lenses  were  not  on  the  pit 
base  hut  were  at  the  very  top  of  what  pit- 
fill  surrived,  and  were  often  plow  dam- 
aged. Fragments  of  garbage,  hone,  and 
charcoal  were  also  concentrated  in  the  up- 
per jrortions  of  the  pit,  almost  always  in 
black,  ash-laden  midden,  while  the  lower 
part  of  the  jiit  was  nearly  sterile  of  artifacts 
and  filled  with  black  greasy  topsoil  or  rot- 
ted char  from  fibrous  vegetable  material. 

jN'o  postmolds  were  found,  although 
moderately  large  areas  were  cleared  of  top- 
soil and  the  furrow-bottom  was  watched 
closeK’  for  them  during  plowing.  Since  the 
e.xcarations  were  so  limited,  it  is  ver\' 
likeh'  that  the  site  does  include  house  pat- 
terns in  other  areas  than  those  carefulh 
explored.  Few  of  the  excavated  pits  could 
hare  been  used  as  hearths,  hut  ser’eral 
fire-reddened  areas  in  the  subsoil,  not  in 
pits,  probably  were  the  effect  of  fires  built 
on  the  ground  surface  or  in  jiits  entireh’ 
destro\ed  hv  plowing.  No  graves  were 
found  in  the  site. 


Two  Shenk’s  Ferry  Sites 


T1  IE  MILLER  SITE 

The  Ehvin  Miller  Site,  about  four  miles 
south  of  the  Summv  Site,  was  a closely 
related  hamlet  which  was  occupied  by  peo- 
ple of  the  same  culture  and  probably  at 
a slightly  later  time.  This  site  is  on  a low 

O 

terrace-like  shelf,  formed  by  limestone  bed- 
rock against  the  valley  of  one  of  the  heads 
of  Gingrich  Run.^  This  bedrock  outcro]rs 
at  two  points  within  the  site  and  is  covered 
h\  six  feet  of  soil  where  it  is  most  deeply 
mantled.  The  adjacent  Hoodplain  of  the 
tiny  creek  was  not  occupied  hut  was  doubt- 
less farmed  by  the  people  living  here.  The 
site  itself  is  an  area  about  three  hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  bounded  on  two  sides  by 
a gentle  slope,  and  it  sits  about  ten  feet 
abo\’e  the  floodplain.  The  soil  within  the 
site  is  humus-stained  and  laden  with  chijis 
and  potsherds,  and  is  nearly  circular.  It 
is  in  an  extremely  isolated  location,  in  a 
well-sheltered  valley  which  heads  into  a 
good  pass  to  the  Conewago  Valley  to  the 
south. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no  one 
hut  Farver  has  ever  collected  on  this  site, 
and  after  twenty  years  of  his  surface  hunt- 
ing it  is  diflicidt  to  And  even  an  arrowhead 

o 

fragment  or  a moderate-sized  potsherd.  Far- 
yer  and  VVitthoft  made  several  attempts  to 
find  pits  in  this  site,  but  even  with  trenches 
and  large  series  of  test-pits  we  were  un- 
sLiecessful.  Finally,  in  1947,  the  plow 
turned  uji  a clod  of  midden  with  charcoal 
and  charred  corn  included  in  it.  This  pit- 
fill,  we  discovered,  had  come  from  the 
first  pit  to  bo  found  on  this  site.  In  the 
next  four  years,  we  test-pitted  and  trenched 
the  site  intensively;  although  we  were  never 
allowed  to  make  any  extensive  excavations 
on  the  site,  we  ha\’e  dug  o\'er  so  much  of 


9.  The  Miller  Site  which  is  on  the  old  Gingrich 
Farm  is  in  South  Londonderry  Township,  and  is  located 
on  the  Hummelstown  Topographic  Sheet,  Survey  of 
1892,  at  a point  11  13/16  inches  east  of  the  west 
printed  margin  line  of  the  sheet,  and  21/3  inches  north 
of  the  south  printed  margin  line. 


it  and  hate  watched  is  so  carefully  at  each 
plowing  that  I doubt  many  features  have 
been  missed.  The  last  two  plowings,  each 
of  the  previously  dug  pits,  and  other  fea- 
tures were  refound,  and  the  last  time  we 
were  able  to  discover  no  more  pits  or  other 
details  of  interest.  Postholes  have  not 
been  found  here,  and,  as  at  Summy’s,  they 
may  ha\'e  been  m-issed  due  to  the  spot- 
digging. While  it  is  hard  to  defend  the 
exca\'ation  of  a site  without  complete  strip- 
ping of  the  plowed  soil,  in  both  of  these 
cases  we  were  unable  to  obtain  permission 
for  more  extensir'e  exploration,  and  the 
thin  occupation  and  very  scattered  arrange- 
ment of  ]rits  made  such  a thorough  exca- 
ration  impractical.  We  decided  to  get 
what  information  we  could  at  the  present 
time  with  what  arrangements  we  could 
make,  rather  than  delay  for  more  adequate 
work  which  would  surely  never  be  done. 
As  it  is,  the  work  was  done  entirely  by 
Fart  er  and  Whitthoft,  with  no  hired  labor; 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  work  on  both  sites  was 
done  h\  Farver,  and  the  rather  small  returns 
in  material  from  both  sites  are  in  no  propor- 
tion to  the  immense  labor  expended.  We 
have  tried  very  hard  to  conduct  the  job  in 
as  proper  a fashion  as  our  procedure  al- 
lowed, so  that  these  projects  would  not  be 
open  to  the  serious  objections  which  test- 
pit  and  furrow'ing  location  techniques  gen- 
erally deserve. 

The  cultural  material  from  this  site  is 
much  like  that  from  the  Summy  Site,  and 
the  two  are  very  closely  related.  Despite 
the  sample  size,  significant  ceramic  differ- 
ences arc  noted.  Artifacts  from  both  sites 
are  described  and  discussed  later,  and  nec- 
essary comparisons  are  made  there.  The 
features,  however,  were  quite  different,  and 
I am  unable  to  explain  the  significance  of 
this  contrast.  It  may  be  that  the  sample 
in  pits  and  other  features  is  also  too  small, 
and  that  other  sites  will  show  their  normal 
association  in  the  same  community,  but  I 
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suspect  that  the  geographic  setting  of  the 
two  hamlets  and  other  factors  mav  be  in- 
volved. Xo  pits  of  the  form  found  at 
Summv’s  were  located  here,  but  se\’en 
graves  and  fifteen  hearths  on  small  subconi- 
cal  pits  were  found.  Thus  the  total  trait 
list  of  features  is  different  for  these  two 
closelv  related  sites.  In  the  same  connec- 
tion, I might  point  out  here  that  we  found 
only  corn  at  Miller’s  and  onlv  beans  at 
Summv’s;  nine  fragmentarv  pipes  came 
from  Summv’s  but  none  from  Miller's; 
five  worked  shales,  including  two  pendants, 
were  found  at  the  Summv  Site,  but  no 
related  stone  artifacts  were  found  at  the 
Mill  er  Site.  These  differences  mav  be  a 
matter  of  sampling,  and  raise  the  disturbing 
problem  of  the  validity  of  statistical  trait- 
list  comparisons  of  sites  as  a classificatorv 
device,  especiallv  when  we  are  dealing 
with  the  normal  small  archeolooical  site 

o 

rather  than  a large  and  often  unique  site 
of  concentrated  population.  Even  with  the 
largest  samples  from  big  sites,  such  sam- 
pling “errors”  must  stronglv  influence  the 
distribution  of  all  but  the  most  abundant 
artifact  tvpes. 

The  hearths  were  subconical  pits,  six  to 
nine  inches  deeper  than  the  plow  sole,  and 
two  to  three  feet  wide.  Thev  were  filled 
w ith  mixed  subsoil  and  topsoil,  and  only 
a few  of  them  had  a potsherd  or  an  artifact 
included  in  the  fill;  they  contained  little 
charcoal,  almost  all  of  it  small  grains. 
Two  of  them  included  charred  corn.'^ 
The  upper  layers  of  the  pit  fill  were  deeply 
reddened  and  hardened  bv  fire;  the  fire 


10.  Two  pipe  sherds  have  since  been  found  on  fields 
adoining  the  Miller  Site,  and  are  of  a paste  which  is 
like  that  of  the  usual  Shenk's  Ferry  pipes. 

1 1.  The  Corn  from  th  s site  is  of  the  type  which  Ed- 
gar Anderson  has  described  as  Northern  Flint,  and 
which  is  the  variety  characteristic  of  New  York  Iro- 
nuo's  and  Owasco  sites,  as  well  as  the  Susquehannock 
and  Conestoga  sites  in  Pennsylvania.  Th'S  was  an 
eight  row  corn,  with  short  slender  cob,  a large,  swollen 
base  to  the  ear.  and  broad,  crescent-shaped  grains. 
The  closest  relationship  of  this  corn  variety  is  to  In- 
dian corn  of  the  upper  Missouri  Valley  rather  than  to 
corn  of  the  Southeast  or  the  Ohio  Valley.  (Edgar  An- 
derson, The  Northern  Flint  Corns.) 


had  not  been  built  in  the  pit,  but  rather 
abm-e  it.  In  one  case  the  ash  and  charcoal 
of  the  fire  were  found  in  a saucer-shaped 
lens  above  the  reddened  zone,  and  just  be- 
low the  plow  sole,  at  a maximum  depth  ol 
ten  inches  below  the  ground  surface.  In 
all  other  cases  the  hearth  itself  had  been 
destroved  bv  plowing,  and  tbc  pit  below 
with  its  baked  upper  zone  was  all  which 
had  SLirvited.  The  pits  which  we  found 
were  not  actualK'  hearths,  but  hearth  foun- 
dations. The  fill  of  these  pits  was  riddled 
with  small  \ ertical  postmolds,  most  of  them 
less  than  in  inch  in  diameter;  apparentlv 
the  pits  themselves  represented  areas  in 
which  the  soil  had  been  dug  over  and 
loosened  so  that  stakes  could  be  readilv 
set  into  it  to  support  broiling  meat  or  cook 
pots;  thev  certainlv  are  not  fire  pits,  in  the 
ordinarv  sense  of  the  term.  Reddened 
hearth  areas  under  shallow  saucers  of  ashes 
and  charcoal  were  also  found  at  the  ton  of 

i 

four  of  the  graves.  One  of  the  pits  of  this 
type,  dug  into  the  fill  of  grave  3,  contained 
two  sherds  of  \hnettc  1 potterv;  like  two 
stemmed  projectile  points  found  in  the 
grave  fill,  these  were  an  accidental  inclu- 
sion. 

Graves  at  this  site  represented  the  same 
mortuary  pattern  as  known  from  the 
Shenk’s  Ferry  Site,  and  other  sites  of  the 
same  focus,  such  as  the  Brenneman  Site. 
Burials  were  made  in  speciallv  dug  gra\es 
within  the  \ illage  site,  and  were  scattered, 
not  placed  in  a cemeterv.  Some  gra\’es,  at 
least,  were  later  sites  for  hearths,  and  quite 
possibly  burials  were  made  witbin  tbe 


12.  Gerald  B.  Fenstermaker,  Algonkin  Research  1934 
and  1935,  Penno.  Arch.,  Vol.  6,  1937,  pp.  67-71. 

The  Aaron  Brenneman  Site,  La53,  is  a typical 
Shenk's  Ferry  site  on  high  ground  within  the  juncture 
of  the  two  forks  of  Indian  Run,  west  of  Millersville, 
Lancaster  County,  Penna.  A number  of  pits  and  nine 
graves  were  excavated  here  by  Gerald  B.  Fenster- 
maker of  Lancaster,  Penna.,  and  I am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Fenstermaker  for  information  about  the  site  and 
access  to  the  specimens,  which  are  still  in  his  posses- 
sion. His  material,  and  that  collected  on  the  site  and 
excavated  from  several  pits  (destroyed  by  a road 
excavation)  by  Witthoft  and  Farver,  compare  most 
closely  with  material  from  the  Summy  Site. 
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house  and  perhaps  under  die  hearth.  Two 
of  the  PiTu  es  were  dus  to  bedrock,  and  the 
others  were  dug  to  within  six  inches  of  it, 
so  that  all  were  made  as  deep  as  possible. 
Most  graves  of  this  complex  are  deep,  and 
that  was  especiallv  conspicuous  at  the 
Shenk's  Ferrv  Site  itself.  Most  of  the 
grave  hll  in  each  case  was  sterile  subsoil, 

o 

and  a small  amount  of  topsoil  with  indus- 
trial material  was  found  in  each  case  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  pit.  Obviously  these 
holes  had  been  refilled  a few  davs  after 
thev  were  dug,  and  the  topsoil  which  had 
been  near  the  bottom  of  the  dirtpile  went 
back  in  near  the  top  of  the  hll.  Most  of 
the  excavated  industrial  material  from  this 
site,  except  for  burial  offerings,  came  from 
these  topsoil  inclusions  in  graie  fill.  As  in 
other  Shenk's  Ferrv  sites,  nwst  debris 
staved  on  the  ground  surface,  and  no  pits 
were  dug  as  rubbish  receptacles.  The 
standards  of  housekeeping  among  these 
people  were  responsible  both  for  tbe  small 
amount  of  material  in  subsurface  contexts 
and  for  tbe  deep  organic  stain  of  the 
plowed  soil. 

Graves  were  rectangular  in  outline,  with 
rounded  corners,  perpendicular  walls,  and 
flat  floors.  Those  with  flexed  burials  were 
nearly  scjuare,  and  more  than  ample  for 
the  size  of  the  bundle  included,  while  those 
with  extended  burials  were  nearly  tbe  size 
of  the  corpse.  All  hurials  were  placed  with 
the  head  pointed  east  except  for  grave  7. 
Grave  7,  apparentlv  dug  to  fit  an  extended 
burial,  was  empty  and  contained  no  trace 
of  bone  or  other  remnants  of  an  interment; 
it  was  oriented  north  and  south.  This  pit, 
six  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  four  deep, 
was  exactlv  like  the  other  graves  in  the 
site  except  for  the  absence  of  a burial,  and 
quite  possibly  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
dug  recorered  unexpectedly.  Graye  4,  a 
rectangular  pit  three  by  four  feet  and  three 
and  a half  feet  deep,  contained  the  flexed 


burial  of  a child  of  about  four  years  of 
age.  This  was  the  only  burial  without 
gra\c  goods,  and  was  the  only  non-adult 
found  in  the  site.  Graye  1 was  an  extend- 
ed adult  in  a pit  six  by  three  feet  and  dug 
to  bedrock  at  tour  and  a half  feet  from 
the  surface.  This  graye  was  under  a 
hearth,  and  a flfty  jround  slab  of  limestone 
in  the  grave  fill  had  been  placed  over  the 
head.  East  of  the  head,  on  the  giat'e  bot- 
tom, was  a small  pot  with  a turtle  shell 
cup  still  in  place  as  a lid.  (PI.  4,  No.  7,  8, 
10.) 

Glar  e 2 was  a trench  like  pit,  six  feet 
long,  two  feet,  three  inches  wide,  and  five 
feet  deep.  A young  adult  male  had  been 
extended  on  the  grat  e bottom,  head  to  the 
east,  with  the  left  hand  extended  at  his 
side  and  the  right  hand  on  the  abdomen. 
A small  earthernware  pot  had  been  placed 
in  tbe  corner  of  tbe  grave  to  the  right  of 
the  head,  without  a turtle-shell  cup.  (PI.  4, 
No.  1.)  Around  the  neck  was  a necklace 
of  sixtv-nine  bird-bone  beads  and  two 
hawk  leg  bone  pendants,  both  “tally-mark- 
ed" on  the  edges  and  perforated  at  the  dis- 
tal end.  (Tarometatarsus  perforated  at 
lower  end.)  (PI.  3,  No.  46,  47,  51-67.) 
One  of  the  beads  in  this  necklace  has  a 
disfinct  copper  verdigris  stain,  and  must 
har  e been  in  contact  with  a bit  of  brass. 
(PI.  3,  No.  67.)  Most  of  tbe  fill  from  the 
grave  was  washed  through  a fine  screen, 
but  we  were  unable  to  find  the  metal  which 
had  produced  the  stain. 

Grave  three  was  an  almost  square  pit, 
three  feet  by  twenty-eight  inches,  with  very 
rounded  corners;  this  grave  had  been  dug 
to  bedrock  and  was  three  feet  deep.  Sev- 
eral large  limestone  blocks  included  in  the 
bedrock  had  crushed  the  skull  and  other 
bones  of  a flexed  young  adult  female  bur- 
ial, interred  with  the  head  to  the  east.  An- 
other necklace,  of  ninety-six  bird-bone 
beads  witb  a perforated  mink  femur  as  a 
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pendant,  was  found  around  the  neck  of  this 
burial,  and  two  beaver  lower  incisors  were 
found  beneath  the  chest.  (PI.  3,  No.  48.) 

Grar  e five  was  a trench,  five  and  a half 
feet  long  and  slightlv  less  than  two  feet 
wide,  and  was  four  feet  deep.  The  grave 
was  not  wide  enough  to  recei\  e the  shouP 
ders  and  hips  of  the  extended  burial,  so 
the  side  walls  had  been  scooped  out  at  the 
base  to  permit  the  laving  Bat  of  the  supine 
corpse.  A slab  of  potterv  lav  o\er  the 
head,  (PI.  5,  No.  20.)  and  the  skull  was 
later  destroved  bv  a rodent  burrow.  The 
interment  represented  a voting  male,  prob- 
ablv  slightlv  less  than  twentv  vears  of 
age.  Two  perforated  bear  canines  were 
found  in  place  at  the  sides  of  the  burrowed 
skull,  one  at  each  ear,  almost  against  the 
lower  corners  of  the  nrandible  (PI.  3,  No. 
49.).  Arms  lav  along  the  sides  of  the 
bodv,  and  the  legs  had  been  placed  in  close 
contact  with  one  another,  as  with  the  other 
extended  burial.  About  three  inches  to 
the  left  of  the  midpoint  of  the  left  lower 
leg  we  found  a cluster  of  seven  triangular 
arrowpoints  in  contact  with  the  thin  plate- 
like epiphvsis  of  the  humerus  of  a wiring 
bear  (PI.  3,  No.  19-25,  50.).  This  feature 
doubtless  was  tbe  remains  of  a quir’er,  with 
the  arrow  tips  still  in  contact  with  the 
bone  plug  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the 
quiver.  The  grave  had  been  dug  so  that 
the  head  of  the  burial  was  to  the  east,  and 
the  grave  trench  was  almost  exactlv  orien- 
tated. 

Grave  six  was  a sub-rectangular  pit  with 
rounded  corners,  four  and  a half  feet  long 
and  three  feet  across  at  its  widest  edge. 
The  pit  was  slightlv  more  than  three  feet 
deep,  and  contained  the  flexed  body  of  a 
young  adult  female,  laid  looselv  on  her  left 
side  with  her  head  to  the  east  and  her  face 
to  the  south.  The  head  was  at  the  narrow- 
est end  of  the  pit.  The  head  was  turned 
forward  so  that  the  chin  was  almost  in  con- 


tact with  the  chest,  and  a large  single 
spherical  bead,  made  from  conch  colunrella, 
was  found  in  contact  with  the  midpoint  of 
the  lower  edge  of  the  mandi  hie.  (PI.  3,  No. 
69.)  This  was  apparently  the  only  im- 
perishable portion  of  a necklace.  In  the 
corner  of  the  pit,  back  of  the  woman’s 
head  and  a foot  away  from  any  part  of  the 
burial,  we  found  a small  pot  covered  with 
a turtle  shell  cup  (PI.  4,  No.  9.);  in  this 
case,  the  shell  was  almost  completelv  dis- 
integrated, and  the  remaining  fragments 
of  the  middle  of  the  shell  showed  little 
smoothing  of  the  area  where  the  vertebrae 
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had  been  cut  awav.  As  with  many  types 
of  bone  tools,  preservation  of  these  eating 
utensils  is  to  some  extent  dependent  upon 
the  qualitv  of  the  finish  and  the  amount  of 
use  which  thev  have  received. 

SITE  COMPARISONS 
/\s  at  the  Summv  Site,  features  were  few 
and  I’crv  scattered,  considering  the  size  of 
the  site.  At  Summv's,  the  pits  were  found 
in  two  separate  areas,  and  the  portion  of 
the  site  which  showed  the  deepest  staining 
and  the  highest  concentration  of  industrial 
material  on  the  surface  had  fewer  pits  and 
produced  almost  none  of  the  excarated 
material.  The  other  pits  were  at  the  con- 
tour break  where  the  flood  plain  sloped 
to  the  streanr  bank,  in  an  area  where  sur- 
face indications  were  relatiielv  scant;  most 
of  the  excavated  artifact  sample  came  from 
this  pit  series.  Except  for  these  two  smaller 
areas  within  the  site,  we  found  no  evidence 
of  jritting  or  anv  other  subsurface  evidence 
of  occupation.  At  the  Miller  Site,  all  of  the 
hearths  and  graics  were  along  two  cdues 
of  the  site,  at  the  south  and  west  margins 
ol  the  terrace-like  elevation  on  which  the 
site  is  located.  The  surface  at  these  portions 
of  the  site  has  produced  no  greater  quantitv 
of  chips,  potsherds,  or  tools  than  an\  other 
part  of  the  site  for  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  to  the  north  and  east,  and  the  slopes 
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below  the  break  in  contour  ha\'e  been  sur- 
prisingly bare  of  industrial  material.  /\t 
both  sites,  surface  collections  and  observa- 
tions would  indicate  that  occupation  was 
nearlv  uniform  over  a flat  area  of  several 
acres,  but  exca\'ation  showed  a concentra- 
tion of  subsurface  features  in  the  well- 
drained  ground  at  breaks  in  contour,  at  the 
vert'  edge  of  the  site.  Erosional  damage  at 
both  sites  has  been  neglioible,  so  that  it 
seems  unlikely  that  these  slope  tops  have 
been  strip]ied  of  any  large  proportion  of  the 
debris  originally  dropped  there.  The  sur- 
prising feature  is  not  the  concentration  of 
pits,  but  the  absence  of  any  aboriginal  ex- 
cavations in  large  areas  of  the  sites  and  the 
\erv  scattered  placing  of  pits,  hearths,  and 
graves  in  areas  where  they  were  found. 

ARTIFACTS 

1 he  must  important  results  of  our  studies 
at  these  two  sites  are  derived  from  the 
artifact  samples  obtained,  and  the  collec- 
tions from  the  two  sites  are  described  to- 
gether. Since  some  of  the  differences  be- 
tween these  sites  may  be  important,  the 
scries  are  not  lumped  together  but  are  com- 
pared b\  categories.  Trait  lists  are  omitted 
here,  since  1 expect  to  include  them  in 
larger  charts  ot  inventories  and  incidences 
from  a number  of  related  sites  in  a pro- 
jected report  on  material  from  the  Shenk’s 
Ferrv  Site. 

ARROVVPOINTS 

Both  sites  were  characterized  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  small  triangular  arrowpoints 
and  small  pressure-flakes  of  fine-grained 
flints,  but  very  few  arrowpoints  were  found 
in  the  excavations.  The  only  ones  in  sig- 
nificant association  were  a cluster  of  seven 
small  isosceles  triangular  points,  straight 
sided  with  concave  base,  which  are  found 
with  the  thin  epiphvsis  of  a bear  humerus 
alongside  the  lower  left  leg  of  burial  5 at 
the  Miller  Site.  (PI.  3,  No.  19-25.)  These 


apparently  represent  the  contents  of  a 
quiver,  with  the  bone  plug  of  the  quiver- 
base  still  in  place.  Five  similar  arrowpoints 
were  found  in  grave  fill  at  this  site  (PI.  3, 
No.  17,  18.),  and  eight  of  the  same  form 
in  pits  at  the  Summy  Site.  The  following 
description  of  stone  tools  from  the  surface 
of  these  sites  includes  most  of  the  arrow- 
point  variants  of  the  Shenk’s  Ferry  com- 
plex, and  is  followed  by  a note  on  earlier 
tool  tvpes  found  on  the  sites  and  their 
borders. 

The  projectile  point  collection  from  the 
Miller  and  Summy  Sites  includes  a number 
of  artifacts  from  the  surrounding  fields 
from  areas  where  no  pottery  has  been 
found.  Most  of  the  points  found  off  of 
the  sites  are  large,  non-triangular  forms, 
and  doubtless  pertain  to  occupations  earlier 
than  the  ceramic  sedentary  culture  of  the 
two  tillage  sites.  A few  of  these  earlier 
points  have  been  found  in  the  pottery  pro- 
ducing area,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that  occupation.  The  jroints  from  the  im- 
mediate area  have  not  been  kept  separate, 
and  are  described  later  as  contributing 
something  to  our  knowledge  of  these  two 
sites  as  wodl  as  to  the  archeology  of  this 
region. 

1 he  largest  series  of  projectile  points 
from  the  tw'O  sites  are  triangular.  Appar- 
ently two  classes  of  artifacts  are  represent- 
ed, and  intermediate  types  are  not  present. 
1 he  class  of  smaller  points,  quite  thin  and 
with  narrow'  flake  scars  suggesting  pressure 
and  punch  flaking  of  the  point  from  a 
shaped  spall,  were  the  only  points  present 
in  excavated  pits  in  the  Summy  Site,  and 
their  distribution  on  the  surface  coincides 
w'ith  that  of  the  potsherds.  None  of  these 
points  are  over  an  inch  and  a half  lono- 
some  are  only  slightly  over  a half-inch  long. 
In  the  Summy  Site  collection  there  are 
fifteen  small  triangular  blanks  or  rejects 
from  which  these  points  were  made.  Ex- 
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cept  for  two  stemmed  points,  the  twelre 
arrowpoints  excavated  at  the  Miller  Site 
were  small  triangles. 

The  most  abundant  triangular  tvpe  is 
lonver  tran  it  is  broad,  with  almost  straight 
edges  (sometimes  slightlv  irregular  or 
slightlv  concave  or  con\‘ex3  with  the  base 
moderatelv  conca\-e  and  the  basal  edge 
evenlv  curr  ed;  the  corners  are  sharp,  form- 
inv  an  effectir  e barb.  There  are  eightv-six 
points  of  this  tvpe  from  the  Summy  Site, 
and  twentv  from  the  Miller  Site;  in  length 
thev  range  from  a half-inch  to  an  inch  and 
a half.  (PI.  3,  No.  1,  5,  8-11,  17,  20-25.) 

The  next  most  abundant  tvpe  is  straight 
edged,  or  nearlv  so,  with  a straight  base, 
and  sharp  corners.  Most  of  these  arc  longer 
than  thev  are  wide,  and  a few  are,  in  rela- 
tive proportions,  the  narrowest  triangular 
points  on  these  sites;  a few,  however,  are 
\’erv  small  (under  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long)  equilateral  triangles,  perfectlv  form- 
ed, of  the  type  common  on  historic  Seneca 
and  Susquehannock  sites.  There  are  thir- 
tv-eight  of  these  from  the  Sum.-mv  Site  and 
one  from  the  Miller  site.  (PI.  3,  No.  7,  19.^ 

Another  common  arrowhead  tvpe  is  al- 
most straight  sided  (generallv  slightlv  con- 
r ex)  with  a slightlv  convex  base  and  the 
basal  corners  rounded  off.  These  points  are 
almost  all  somewhat  longer  than  thev  are 
broad,  although  a few  are  isosceles  tri- 
angles. There  are  twentv-five  of  this  tvpe 
from  the  Summv  Site,  one  from  the  Miller 
Site.  (PI.  3,  No.  2.) 

In  the  Summv  Site  collection  are  fifteen 
conca\e-edged,  concare-based  points  with 
sharp  corners,  some  of  them  verv  delicateh 
made  and  up  to  an  inch  and  a half  long; 
two  of  these  har  e been  found  on  the  Miller 
Site.  (PI.  3,  No.  3,  12.)  Twelve  concave- 
base  triangles  with  convex  sides  come  from 
the  Summv  Site,  and  two  from  the  Miller 
Site.  These  are  longer  than  thev  are  broad, 
and  like  all  of  the  concave-base  points  so 


far  described,  the  basal  edge  is  a perfect 
arc  which  is  cjuite  shallow.  Three  conr  ex- 
sided  triangles  from  the  Miller  Site,  how- 
er  er,  har  e very  deeplv  incut  bases  rvith  a 
parabolic  curve. 

A quite  distinctir'e  tr  pe  present  on  both 
sites  has  stronglv  conr  ex  sides,  a regularly 
concave  base,  and  is  broader  than  it  is 
lonv;  sometimes  the  rvidth  across  the  basal 

O 

corners  is  trvice  the  length  and  the  point 
quite  obtuse.  There  is  one  of  this  tvpe  in 
the  Miller  collection,  and  six  in  the  Summr 
collection,  rvith  trvo  blanks  or  rejects  of 
the  same  form.  (PI.  3,  No.  26.) 

All  of  the  triangular  forms  previouslv 
described  are  small,  only  slightly  rveather- 
cd,  and  seem  to  pertain  to  a late  prehistoric 
occupation  rvhich  also  made  the  potterv 
found  on  this  site.  Most  of  these  small 
triangles  are  made  of  local  materials;  the 
majoritr  are  of  black  flint,  rvhile  manv  are 
made  of  local  quartz,  chert,  and  a chalce- 
donv  found  as  stream  pebbles  in  the  Srva- 
tara  \killev.  A ferv  are  made  of  South 
Mountain  jasper  and  of  argillite.  All  of 
the  projectile  points  from  the  Indiantorvn 
Clap  Site,  described  later,  were  small  tri- 
angles, mainlv  of  the  straight-sided  con- 
ca\'e-base  tvpe,  and  the  majoritv  were  made 
of  the  local  chalcedonv  just  mentioned. 

EARLIER  PROJECTILE  POINTS 

The  larger  triangular  projectile  points 
differ  in  size  and  general  shape  from  the 
small  triangle  series.  The  flake  scars  are 
broader  and  deeper,  and  suggest  flaking 
with  some  sort  of  hammer  and  punch.  The 
most  abundant  tvpe  is  a broad,  straight- 
sided triangle,  with  a concave,  slightlv 
shaped  base.  These  points  are  heavv,  well 
weathered,  and  the  flake  scars  are  broad. 
Seven  of  these,  two  to  three  inches  long, 
are  noted  in  the  Summv  Site  collection. 
The  smallest  and  best-made  example  is 
illustrated.  (PI.  3,  No.  4.3  A sinale  tri- 
angle  from  the  Miller  Site  is  three  inches 
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ionp  and  two  inches  broad,  \’er\'  thin,  with 
straight  sides,  a rounded  concave  base,  and 
very  broad,  flat  flake  scars  which  suggest 
the  work  of  the  antler  flaking  hammer. 
(PI.  3,  No.  28.)  This,  unlike  the  heavier 
forms,  is  probably  an  exceptionally  large 
Shenk’s  Ferry  point. 

1 he  other  projectile  points,  like  the 
large  triangles,  are  largely  from  adjacent 
areas  and  seem  to  represent  material  from 
sereral  occupations  at  intermediate  and 
early  time  levels.  Possibly  some  of  these 
artifacts  may  belong  to  the  same  complex 
as  the  ceramic  material,  but  we  consider  it 
extremely  unlikely  that  any  but  the  small 
triangles  were  made  by  these  people.  The 
only  side-notched  point  from  the  area  of 
the  Summy  Site  is  a thin,  well-made,  tri- 
anguloid  point  with  convex  base,  two  and 
a half  inches  long,  of  Onondaga  chert,  and 
is  doubtless  a Point  Peninsula  trade  point 
from  western  New  York.  The  other  Sum- 
mv  Site  material  seems  to  pertain  to  a late 
Archaic  or  early  Woodland  horizon,  prob- 
ably pre-ceramic.  A single  bifurcated-base 
point  is  an  inch  and  a quarter  long,  made 
of  slightly  weathered  argillite,  and  the  side 
and  basal  concavities  are  ground  smooth 
to  facilitate  lashing  to  a haft.  Three  broad 
semi-lozenge  shaped  points,  one  of  them 
almost  barbed,  of  brown  Pennsylvania 
jasper,  show  similar  smoothing  of  tang- 
edges.  Of  the  sixteen  crude  semi-lozenge 
shaped  points,  two  show  similar  smoothing 
of  basal  edges.  Se\'en  more  semi-lozenge 
shaped  points  from  the  Summy  Site  ap- 
proach a side-notched  form;  five  approach 
a corner-notched  form.  There  are  also 
present  three  rough  corner-notched  points, 
three  triangular  points  with  incipient  cor- 
ner-notches, nine  stemmed  points  under 
two  inches  long,  four  heavy  willow-leaf 
shaped  blades,  eleven  spears  with  slight 
shoulder  and  stem  contracting  to  base,  and 
three  spears  with  square  shoulders  and 
straight-edged  tapering  tangs.  The  earlier 


artifacts  from  the  Summy  Site  show  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  flint  and  chert, 
and  the  proportions  of  quartz,  argillite, 
rhyolite,  slate,  and  jasper  are  higher,  as 
compared  with  the  small  triangular  points. 

The  earlier  material  from  the  Miller 
area  seems  to  pertain  largely  to  occupation 
in  Middle  Woodland  times.  Three  bi- 
furcated-base points  are  tiny,  under 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Ten  broad 
side-notched  points  and  thirteen  corner- 
notched  points  are  present.  Two  finely 
made,  thin  pentagonal  points,  an  inch  and 
an  inch  and  a half  long  respectively,  and 
two  \'ery  broad  semi-lozenge  shaped  points 
of  brown  Pennsvlvania  jasper  are  noted. 
There  were  no  large,  heavy  points  found 
near  the  Miller  Site.  Two  obliquely  side- 
notched  points  were  found;  one  of  these 
was  based  on  a pentagonal  blank,  so  that 
the  point  is  quite  obtuse.  Two  slender,  two 
and  a half  inch  long,  slightly  side-notched 
points  are  also  noted  in  this  collection. 

CHIPPED  STONE  TOOES 

The  only  knife  from  these  sites  is  a 
leaf-shaped  blade  like  those  of  other  late 
cultures  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
(PI.  3,  No.  27.)  It  was  found  in  the  fill 
of  grave  3,  and  had  been  shoveled  in  with 
the  fill.  The  surface  collections  include 
two  scrapers  from  each  site,  and  the  two 
from  the  Summy  Site  are  illustrated  (PI.  3, 
No.  29,  30.)  Two  flakes  retouched  as  end- 
scrapers  were  also  found  on  the  surface  at 
Summy’s.  A single  drill  or  drill-shaped 
arrowhead  and  a bi-pointed  tool  of  a new 
type  from  the  Summy  surface  collection 
are  also  illlustrated  (PI.  3,  No.  13,  16.) 
The  only  other  chipped  flint  tools  found 
on  these  sites  were  drills  of  much  older 
types  found  in  a larger  area;  the  Summy 
Site  area  yielded  eight  bar-drills,  three 
drills  with  expanded  bases,  and  one  with 
a stemmed  base. 
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ROUGH  STONE  TOOLS 

\\Todchopping  and  farming  tools  of 
stones  other  than  flint  are  important  parts 
of  these  complexes,  but  are  not  numericallv 
conspicuous.  Three  small  celts,  found  on 
the  surface  at  Summy’s,  were  elongate 
pebbles  with  a bit  ground  at  one  end. 
Three  fragments  of  granite  celts  of  almost 
circular  cross-section  come  from  Miller’s, 
and  one  of  these,  a butt,  was  excavated 
from  Pit  5.  CPl-  d.  No.  2,  3.)  Five  celts  of 
oval  cross-section,  chipped  from  shale  with 
the  bit  ground  slightly,  were  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  Miller  Site,  and  another  ex- 
cavated from  Pit  5 at  Miller's.  fPl.  4, 
No.  6.)  A well-finished  celt  in  granite,  of 
oial  cross-section,  comes  from  the  Miller 
Site  surface.  (PI.  4,  No.  1.)  Several  chip- 
ped shale  discs  with  worn  edges,  which  we 
believe  were  used  as  hoe  blades  or  as 
digging  tools,  have  been  found  on  each 
site,  and  one  of  these  was  found  in  Pit  3 
at  the  Miller  Site.  (^Pl.  4,  No.  5 is  the  ex- 
cavated specimen,  and  No.  4 is  another 
example  from  the  surface  of  the  same  site.) 
Several  unpitted  hammerstones  and  a few 
pestle  fragments  have  been  found  on  the 
surface  of  each  site,  but  are  absent  from 
the  excavated  sample. 

POTTERY 

The  pottery  from  the  Miller  and  Summv 
Sites  represents  a single  series  which  can 
he  di\’ided  into  two  obvious  divisions.  In 
the  following  account,  I have  set  these  up 
as  three  types,  with  some  reservations.  The 
body  sherds  of  these  types  are  indistin- 
guishable, and  the  paste  is  identical.  These 
types  may  require  suhdii  ision  at  some  time 
in  the  future  when  larger  samples  become 
ai  ailable,  and  I can  only  hope  that  these 
new  types  will  be  subdivisions  of  mv 
groups,  rather  than  reshufflings  of  them. 
The  limestone  tempered  variant  of  mv 
Shenk’s  Ferry  Cordmarked  type  may 
eventually  be  recognized  as  a distinct 


group,  but  I can  hardly  describe  it  as  such 
on  the  basis  of  a half  dozen  sherds.  Certain 
more  elaborateh  decorated,  higher  rimmed 
forms  with  plat  and  herringbone  designs 
also  seem  to  deserve  separate  status  as  a 
type,  but  the  only  examples  in  the  series 
from  these  sites  are  a few  rimsherds  from 
the  Miller  Site.  These  forms  have  their 
major  occurrence  at  the  Schultz  Site  (Sus- 
quehannock),  and  seem  to  represent  vari- 
ants of  the  Susquehannock-acculturated 
potteiA'  of  Shenk’s  Ferry  captii’es  in  the 
Susquehannock  towns.  These  sherds,  illus- 
trated in  PI.  5,  No.  1-6,  12,  14,  are  for  the 
present  included  in  mv  Lancaster  Incised 
t\  pe. 

Other  decorative  variants  are  not  especi- 
ally distinct  in  appearance,  and  yet  these 
minority  forms  are  identical  with  majority 
forms  from  related  but  poorlv-known  sites 
to  the  north.  Some  of  these,  as  for  example 
that  illustrated  in  PI.  2,  No.  21,  may  need 
to  be  shifted  to  pottery  types  characteristic 
of  the  Stewart  Site  complex  of  the  West 
Branch  Vhillev,  but  I cannot  vet  distinguish 
distinct  types  in  the  Stewart  series.  A 
single  small  rim  Iragment  from  Pit  14  at  the 
Sumnry  Site,  illustrated  in  PI.  1,  No.  7,  is 
identical  with  the  style  found  at  the 
puzzling  Indiantown  Gap  Site,  mentioned 
later,  and  also  known  from  Clemson’s 
Island  and  other  sites  in  northern  Dauphin 
County.  This  sherd  is  included  in  the 
Shenk’s  Ferrv  Incised  type  described  here, 
and  it  again  seems  to  he  more  closely  re- 
lated to  the  WTst  Branch  Valley  forms. 
\huietics  with  a plain  cordmarked  rim  and 
encircling  incised  lines  around  the  neck 
are  here  included  in  mv  Shenk’s  Ferr\-  In 
cised  type;  although  they  may  desene  sejr 
arate  status,  they  intergrade  conrpletelv 
with  typical  examples  of  this  type,  and  1 
can  point  out  very  few'  details  in  which 
the  extremes  differ.  No  trade  or  captiie 
sherds  are  identifiable  in  this  series,  al- 
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Two  Siienk’s  Ferry  Sites 


though  there  is  some  question  about  the 
exact  place  ot'  manuFacture  of  some  variants 
which  suooest  the  West  Branch  Valiev 

OO 

norms. 

Two  other  peculiar  sherds  Irom  Pit  1 at 
the  Summv  Site  seem  to  be  local  eccen- 
tricities. One  (PI.  I,  No.  6.)  shows  little 
rim  thichenins,  but  has  an  extremelv  de- 
veloped  collar  and  channel  and  a smaller 
[irojiortion  of  temper  than  any  other  sherd 
in  the  site.  The  paste  is  more  friable  and 
less  grittv,  and  the  rim  is  more  developed 
than  anv  other  sherd  from  a Shenk's  Ferrv 
site.  The  other  sherd  (PI.  1,  No.  5.)  seems 
to  be  ol  the  same  paste  as  majoritv  forms 
on  the  site,  but  the  cuin  ilinear  incised  de- 
sign is  uni(.[ue  in  Pennsvlvania,  e.xcept  for 
two  rimsherds  from  Pit  ?>6  at  the  Shenk’s 
Ferrv  Site. 

Orave  pots  from  the  Miller  Site,  like 
those  from  other  Shenk’s  Ferry  sites  of 
several  variants,  do  not  conform  too  well 
to  the  st\  les  used  in  e\  crvda\’  life.  (PI.  4, 
No.  9-11.)  /\ll  of  the  ]tots  from  graves  ol 
this  complex  which  I have  seen  show  no 
sign  of  use,  and  are  smaller  than  anv  vil- 
lage site  pots  excejit  for  toy  pots.  Thev  in- 
\'ariablv  show  lower  and  less  well-dehned 
rims  than  almost  anv  midden  rimsherd, 
and  the  incised  designs  are  simplified,  if 
not  reduced  to  a minimum.  These  state- 
ments also  hold  when  we  consider  the 
high  collared  forms  made  by  the  Shenk's 
Ferry  captives  at  the  Susquehannock 
Schultz  Site,  and  compare  the  grave  pots 
with  the  midden  fragments  of  the  accul- 
turated  forms.  These  series  need  much 
more  studv,  and  will  be  considered  at 
length  in  a later  report  on  the  Schultz  Site 
and  related  village  sites.  Interestinglv 
enough,  a similar  difference  between  Sus- 
quehannock  grave  pots  and  cooking  pots 
holds  at  some  sites,  especially  the  Wash- 
ingtonboro  Site.  Statements  on  Shenk’s 
Ferry  grave  pots  apply  only  to  my  Shenk’s 


Ferrv  Incised  tvpe,  since  grave  pots  of  the 
Shenk’s  Ferry  Cordmarked  tvpe  are  as  yet 
unknown. 

4.  oy  pots  occur  at  most  Shenk’s  Ferry 
sites,  and  two  were  found  at  Summy’s,  but 
none  at  Miller’s.  (PI.  1,  No.  17;  PI.  2,  No. 
16.  ) Fhese  miniature  pots  are  thick  and 
crudely  shaped,  generally  not  cordmarked, 
with  a few  rough-scratched  lines  or  no 
decoration,  and  were  modeled  to  shape. 
The  exainjiles  from  the  Summy  Site  are 
almost  devoid  of  interesting  features,  but 

O 

v\’erc  [irobably  the  work  of  children,  since 
children’s  linger  impressions  are  known  in 
similar  pots  from  other  Shenk’s  Ferry  sites. 
At  anv  rate,  such  miniature  pots  rarely 
show  enough  of  design  or  technique  to 
relate  them  to  a normal  pottery  type.  The 
examples  from  Summy’s  have  an  abund- 
ance of  grit  temper,  and  one  of  them  is  not 
decorated.  Pottery  type  descriptions  follow; 

SI  lENK’S  FERRY  CORDMARKED 
(PI.  1,  No.  2,  8,  14-16,  18,  22;  PI.  2,  No.  1, 
6,  7,  9,  10,  12,  13,  17-19,  24; 

PI.  5,  No.  17-23.) 

Paste  ; 

Method  of  Maiuifactitre: 

Mallcated  from  a mass  of  clay  with  a 
cord-wrapped  paddle,  and  probably  the 
hand  as  an  anvil,  with  the  infrequent  ad- 
dition of  fillets  or  clay  masses  to  the  partly- 
shaped  rough  form. 

Temper: 

Crushed  rock,  generally  with  \'ug  quartz, 
hard  shale,  or  crushed  gneiss  predominat- 
ing; temper  mainlv  in  small  fragments,  up 
to  one-eighth  inch  in  diameter,  with  rock- 
dust  also  conspicuous;  temper  less  than 
twenty  percent  of  paste.  Rarely  limestone 
tempered  (PI.  1,  No.  18.).  The  green 
gneiss  temper  does  not  predominate,  but  is 
distinctive  of  Shenk’s  Ferry  pottery  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Texture: 

Gritty,  somewhat  silty,  without  granular 
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structure  to  paste.  Has  the  sandstonelike 
texture  of  many  Piedmont  wares,  as  op- 
posed to  the  flaky  or  granular  paste  of  most 
northerly  wares;  coarseness  of  texture  is 
due  to  the  grain  of  included  aplastic  rather 
than  to  the  structure  of  the  fired  plastic. 
Cores  are  often  strongly  laminated. 

Hardness: 

2-2.5 

Color: 

Grey  and  brown-grey  through  brow'n  to 
reddish  brown.  Red  tones  rarely  well- 
developed,  and  black  sherds  are  not  fre- 
quent. A moderate  oxidizing  atmosphere 
seems  to  have  been  formed  in  the  particu- 
lar kilning  technique  by  which  these  pots 
were  finished.  Core  colors  very  close  to 
surface  colors,  but  usually  slightly  darker, 
and  rarely  black.  No  separate  zones  of 
color  or  hardness  were  usually  formed  by 
the  bring. 

Surface  Finish 

Exterior  completely  covered  with  medi- 
um cordmarking,  on  all  parts  of  the  pot, 
with  neck  area  frequently  smoothed.  No 
other  surface  finish  is  known  on  this  type. 
Interiors  are  smoothed,  generally  bv  float- 
ing, sometimes  with  some  trace  of  fine 
striations  possibly  formed  by  wiping  with 
fabric.  Paddle-edge  impressions  inside  the 
neck  are  sometimes  not  entirely  obliterated 
by  wiping  and  floating. 

Decoration: 

Vertical  or  more  often  slightly  oblique 
impressions  of  the  corner  or  edge  of  a cord- 
wrapped  paddle  (impressions  are  either 
wedge-shaped  or  straight)  at  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  neck  and  at  the  lower  rim 
edge.  The  latter  frequently  sen-e  to  fix  the 
lower  rim  edge  to  the  wall  of  the  pot.  Some- 
times the  paddle-edge  impressions  are  verti- 
cal on  the  rimstrip  instead  of  at  its  lower 
edge.  Examples  with  cordmarked  rims  but 
without  decoration  (paddle-edge  marks  or 
incising)  are  also  included  in  this  type. 
Forms  with  vertical  paddle-edge  impres- 
sions on  both  rim  and  shoulder  are  known 


only  from  the  Shenk’s  Ferry  sites,  and  are 
unknown  in  the  area  of  the  Stewart  Com- 
plex. Cordmarked  forms  without  the  pad- 
dle-edge impressions  or  other  decoration  are 
known  from  both  complexes,  but  are  more 
numerous  in  the  Shenk’s  Ferry  area.  The 
paddle-edge  marks  and  incised  decoration 
are  not  mutually  exclusive  in  Shenk’s  Fer- 
ry; hybrids  occur  here  as  with  all  other 
traits  which  one  might  like  to  make  dis- 
tinctiie  of  a pottery  type,  and  types  in 
these  series  are  transparently  artificial. 
Very  possibly  this  t\'pe  should  be  described 
as  two  types,  the  one  plain  cordmarked  and 
undecorated,  the  other  decorated  with  pad- 
dle-edge  impressions. 

Form: 

Round-bottomed  pots  with  egg-shaped 
bodies  and  moderate  neck-constriction  up 
to  a foot  and  a half  in  diameter  at  the 
mouth;  pots  well  under  a foot  in  diameter 
most  usual.  Graie  pots  of  this  type  not 
known. 

Rim: 

Moderately  everted,  with  applied  rim- 
strip completely  blended  to  the  lip  but  not 
always  smoothed  to  the  pot  wall  at  the  bot- 
tom. (The  so-called  folded  rimstrip.)  E.x- 
terior  of  rim  is  convex  or  straight  in  vertical 
outline;  interior  without  pronounced  chan- 
nel. Rim  always  cordmarked,  and  cord- 
marking  is  usually  vertical. 

Lip: 

cIsLially  flat,  rarely  rounded,  and  gener- 
all\'  cordmarked.  Rounded  lips  and  a few 
of  the  square  ones  were  floated.  Moder- 
ately ei'crted. 

Base : 

Rounded  and  cordmarked,  rarely  irregu- 
lar  and  faceted,  usually  carefully  shaped. 
Very  rare  sub-conical  bases  are  known  from 
other  sites.  Base  often  thicker  than  sides. 

Neck: 

Moderately  constricted,  with  even  con- 
cai’ity  ending  at  lower  paddle-edge  impres- 
sions and  blending  gracefully  to  convex  up- 
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T\\'0  Shenk’s  Ferry  Sites 


per  b()cl\.  iXeck  area  generallv  wiped 
smooth  or  cordmarkino  obliterated. 

O 

Body: 

Vertiealiv  ovate  ratber  than  round,  with 
lrod\  region  liigher  than  witle.  Upper  body 
eonstrieted  as  it  rises  to  neek. 

Thickness: 

One-eigbth  to  one-halt  inch,  exclusive  of 
rims,  d hickness  largeK'  a factor  of  pot  size. 

CIeograpiiic  Range: 

Lower  Susc|uehanna  Valiev,  Irom  I larris- 
burg  south  to  f loltwood.  Known  largely 
horn  Lebanon  and  Lancaster  Counties,  al- 
ways in  the  Susc|uehanna  drainage. 

Chronological  Position: 

known  only  from  late  prehistoric  sites 
with  the  triangular  arrowpoint  complex. 
Present  in  all  Shenk’s  Ferry  sites,  but 
thoupht  to  have  been  obsolete  before  the 

O 

end  of  the  Shenk’s  Ferry  domination  of  the 
area.  /\  minority  type  on  the  Summy  Site, 
Miller  Site,  and  all  other  sites  where  it  is 
found.  Deriratives  of  this  type  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  modilied  forms  of  Shenk’s 
Ferr\  potterr  known  Irom  Susquehannock 
sites  of  the  early  historic  period,  or  from 
sites  of  the  Funck  Incised  complex. 

Probable  Relationships  : 

Rim  structure,  rim  form,  size  and  te.x- 
ture  of  cordmarking,  the  type  of  paddle- 
edge  imirression,  and  c'cssel  shape  suggest 
relationship  to  pottery  series  ol  eastern  Vir- 
ginia, the  New  Rirer  Valley,  and  the 
Youghiogheny,  including  Page  Cord- 
marked,  Shepard  Cordmarked,  and  the 
wares  of  the  Cala  Site.'-'’  Paste  characteris- 
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tics  also  resemble  these  types  closely,  and  the 
rare  occurrence  ol  limestone  temper  in  the 
Shenk’s  Ferry  types  is  especially  suggestive. 
1 he  nearest  area  of  a pottery  type  of  the 
New  Ri\  er  tradition  is  the  Raystown  Branch 
of  the  Juniata,  where  limestone  tempered 
pottery  of  the  same  type  as  found  in  the 
Youghioghenr  Valley  preceded  Mononga- 
hela  Woodland.'^  Shenk’s  Ferry  Cord- 
marked  seems  to  represent  an  older  pottery 
tradition  surr  ir  ing  as  a ntinority  type  into 
the  period  ol  Shenk’s  Ferry  Incised,  but  not 
SUIT  i\  ing  as  long.  Both  types  seem  to  have 
been  derir  ed  from  the  Piedmont  in  the  area 
south  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  have  come 
into  the  lower  Susr|uehanna  at  a time  when 
cultures  of  that  area  were  shifting  from  the 
paddle-edge  decorated  style  to  the  incised 
st\  les  ol  the  Feurt  Focus  and  the  Dan  River 
Focus, as  well  as  to  other  local  variants. 
Some  relationship  other  than  that  of  diver- 
gent descent  is  apjiarcnt  with  wares  of  the 


14.  Based  on  examination  of  the  collection  of  Rob- 
ert Duffy  of  Bedford,  and  particularly  material  from 
0 site  near  Everett,  Penna.,  dug  by  Duffy  in  1948-49, 
which  was  apparently  a pure  site  with  triangular  ar- 
rowpoints,  and  limestone  tempered  pottery  with  ap- 
plied, poorly  blended  rimstrips  fixed  to  the  pot  wall  by 
paddle-edge  jabs  on  the  lower  rim  edge.  This  site  pro- 
duced several  large  sherds  of  Clemson's  Island  pot- 
tery, which  were  found  in  pits  with  the  rimmed  pot- 
tery and  which  differed  from  usual  Clemson's  Island 
fabric-impressed  pottery  only  in  having  limestone 
temper,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Clemson's  Island 
complex.  These  sherds  must  therefore  have  been 
made  by  people  of  fhe  Clemson's  Island  culture  in  the 
Bedford  County  settlement,  and  the  two  complexes 
must  be  contemporaneous.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  limestone  tempered  wares  with  applied  rims  and 
paddle-edge  stabs  of  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Ap- 
palachians in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  western 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia,  are  of  the  same  age  as 
the  latest  Point  Peninsula  and  the  earliest  Owasco 
complexes  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Page  Cord- 
marked  is  perhaps  the  best  known  example  of  this  set 
of  pottery  types.  Shepard  Cordmarked  is  a more  east- 
erly and  later  grit  tempered  ware  which  is  probably  in 
part  descended  from  Page  and  which  carries  over  many 
of  its  details  of  form  and  finish.  Some  examples  of 
Shepard  Cordmarked  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  seem 
close  to  some  Shenk's  Ferry  Cordmarked  specimens, 
and  both  seem  to  have  derived  their  thickened  rim  tra- 
dition from  the  background  of  rim  thickening  in  the 
Page  Cordmarked  tradition. 

15.  These  are  discussed  at  more  length  in  the 
Shenk's  Ferry  Incised  description. 
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Clarksiille  Focus  of  Piedmont  Siouand” 
and  probably  the  thickened  corded  rims  of 
both  Clarksville  and  Shenk's  Ferry  Cord- 
marked  take  their  pattern  from  the  earlier 
limestone  tempered  Xew  Rii  er  tt  pes. 

SHENK'S  FERRY  INCISED 
(PI.  1,  No.  1,  3-7,  9-13,  19-21,  23;  PI.  2,  No. 
2-5,  8,  11.  14-16.  20-23;  PI.  5,  No.  7-11, 
13,  15,  16,  24-29) 

Paste  : 

Same  as  Shenk’s  Ferry  Cordmarked, 
with  frequent  gneiss  temper  and  rare  lime- 
stone temper.  ...PI.  1,  No.  19.) 

Surface  Finish: 

Exterior  cordmarked,  with  impressions 
identical  with  those  on  Shenk's  Ferry  Cord- 
marked. Neck  area  is  usually  wiped 
smooth,  the  rim  area  ne\  er  so.  Interior  fin- 
ish as  on  Shenk's  Ferry  Cordmarked. 

Decoration: 

Decorated  on  neck  or  on  collar  or  on  both 
by  parallel  inci.sed  lines,  usually  horizontal. 
Fines  are  scratched  into  the  pot  surface  and 
are  as  broad  as  deep,  with  rounded  troughs; 
they  are  carelessly  applied,  and  wai  er  from 
horizontal,  with  unequal  and  uner  en  dis- 
tances between  them.  Four  and  eioht  are 
the  most  frequent  number  of  such  lines, 
with  four  most  frequenth’  on  the  rim.  The 
necks  were  smoothed  before  incisino,  the 
rims  incised  o\  er  vertical  cordmarking.  One 
rim  from  the  Summy  Site  was  decorated 
with  a curvilinear  design  (PI.  1,  No.  5), 
and  a few  sherds  have  oblique  lines  on  the 
rims;  this  is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case 


16.  The  Clarksville  Focus,  as  defined  by  Joffre  Coe, 
includes  the  culture  ot  the  historic  Occanichi,  and  is 
a part  of  the  Piedmont  Siouan  Aspect.  The  Clarksville 
pottery  has  a paste  much  like  Shenk's  Ferry,  and  has 
thickened  rims  which  appear  to  be  indirectly  derived 
from  the  Page  tradition.  They  show  the  same  trend 
toward  corded  rims  and  smoothed  necks,  and  certain 
form  resemblances  between  the  two  series  also  suggest 
a distant  relationship  between  Shenk's  Ferry  and 
Clarksville.  My  comparisons  are  impressionistic,  and 
are  based  on  study  of  Coe's  specimens  and  on  his 
manuscript.  Archeology  of  the  Clarksville  Area,  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  significance  of  these  Siouan  complexes  is 
discussed  at  some  length  by  James  B.  Griffin,  An  In- 
terpretation of  Siouan  Archaeology  in  the  Piedmont  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  Amer.  Antiquity,  Vol.  10 
1945,  pp.  321-30. 


on  a grave  pot,  with  a few  rough  oblique 
lines  under  each  castellation.  (PI.  4,  No. 
10.  11.)  Incising  is  always  crude  and 
clumsy  on  this  pottery  type,  and  is  in  simple 
band  and  open  plat  elements.  Paddle-edge 
impressions  and  incising  occur  together  as 
decorative  techniques.  A band  of  oblique 
parallel  lines  frecjuentK  occurs  as  lower 
rim  or  lower  neck  decoration  below  or  be- 
tween bands  of  horizontal  lines.  Horizontal 
lines  on  neck  are  frequenth  interrupted  to 
form  rectangular  plats,  and  sometimes  in- 
cising within  these  plats  is  slanted.  (PI.  1, 
No.  13.) 

1 riangular  plats  occur  rarely,  and  are 
generally  part  of  the  neck  decoration,  less 
frequently  of  the  rim.  (PI.  1,  No.  6,  7,  19; 
PI.  2.  No.  21.)  Such  cheiT'ons  incised  on 
the  neck  are  more  frequent  in  the  Stewart 
Site  series.  Plats  of  oblique  parallel  lines 
sometimes  alternate  with  the  bands  of  hori- 
zontal incising  on  the  rim,  especially  at  the 
"points  ' of  infrequent  castellated  pots.  (PI. 
1,  No.  3;  PI.  2,  No.  4;  PI.  5,  No.  10.)  A 
notched  outer  lip  edge  occurs  rarely.  (PI.  1, 
No.  3;  PI.  2,  No.  4,  22.)  Sherds  from  the 
Indiantown  Gap  Site  show  more  careful  in- 
cising in  the  same  motifs  on  the  same  rim 
torms. 

Sherds  with  an\’  incisino,  includino  only 

. O O » 

oashes  at  the  lower  rim  edoe,  hate  been 

O O 

placed  in  this  type.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  undecorated  corded  e.xamples  are 
more  closely  related  to  the  incised  type  than 
to  the  corded  forms  and  paddle-edged  forms 
w ith  which  they  ha\  e been  placed. 

Form: 

Same  as  Shenk's  Ferry  Cordmarked,  ex- 
cept for  complete  rim  blending  and  a few 
other  details. 

Rim : 

Thickened  rim  sometimes  formed  by 
blending  both  edges  of  an  applied  rimstrip 
completely  to  the  pot  wall,  sometimes 
shaped  from  pot  wall  in  process  without 
addition  of  fillet.  Lower  rim  edge  is  not 
separated  from  the  top  of  the  neck  by  any 
break  except  a smooth  change  in  contour. 
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Outer  surface  of  rim  gencrallv  straight, 
sometimes  conx  ex  in  vertical  section;  inner 
surface  is  frequently  slightU'  concave  and 
channeled,  sometimes  stronvlv  so.  Some 
sherds  show  such  slight  rim  thickening  that 

o 

it  is  hardly  noticeable  on  first  glance  (espe- 
cially grave  pots),  but  collars  more  than  an 
inch  high  are  quite  usual. 

Up: 

Flat,  corded  or  smooth;  rarely  has  paddle- 
edge  impressions  across  lip. 

Base: 

Like  Shenk's  Ferry  Cordmarkcd,  but  sub- 
conical  bases  are  unknown. 

Geographic  Range: 

I he  majoritv  type  of  all  apparently  pre- 
historic Shenk’s  l^erry  sites  in  the  same  area 
as  Shenk’s  Ferry  Cordmarked.  It  is  also  the 
predominant  type  in  sites  of  the  Stewart 
Comple.x  larther  to  the  north,  although 
some  slight  hut  signilicant  differences  may 
he  defined  between  the  ceramic  series.  It 
is  present  in  small  quantities  in  the  exca- 
\ated  sample  from  the  Scludtz  Site  at 
Washingtonboro,  Lancaster  County,  the 
earliest  historic  Susquehannock  Village  site 
in  Lancaster  County,  along  with  larger 
quantities  of  a Shenk’s  Ferry  captiye  pot- 
tery, Funck  Incised.  At  the  Cass  Site,  B''57, 
Wh’sox,  Bradford  County,  Pennsyh'ania, 
excavated  by  VVitthoft  lor  the  Pennsyhxmia 
State  Museum  in  1948,  an  Andaste  pit 
with  shell  tempered  pottery,  Pit  6,  produced 
two  sherds  of  Shenk’s  Ferry  Incised  with 
extreme  collar  and  channel  development. 
These  also  were  probably  Irom  pots  made 
by  captives.  At  the  Eschelman  Site,  Wash- 
ingtonboro, a Susquehannock  dump  of  per- 
haps 1650  with  abundant  trade  goods,  Witt- 
hoft  found  several  sherds  of  this  and  the 
Funck  Incised  type  in  a midden  which  pro- 
duced thousands  of  Susquehannock  sherds. 
/\pparently  these  types  were  all  but  extinct 
by  this  time. 

Chronological  Position: 

The  predominant  type  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Shenk’s  Ferry  occupancy  in  this 


area  until  the  appearance  of  Susquehan- 
nock concjLierors  at  the  beginning  of  the 
historic  period,  and  the  minority  type  made 
by  captives  of  Shenk’s  Ferrv  origin  in  the 
Susquehannock  towns  for  perhaps  fifty 
years  alter  that  time.  Perhaps  1500-1650. 

Probarle  Relationships: 

Relationships  are  not  so  obvious  as  with 
the  cordmarked  type,  but  local  ancestors  are 
as  consjiicuously  absent  and  vague  relation- 
ships to  the  Piedmont  lurther  south  and 
southu'cst  arc  indicated,  wdth  no  known  in- 
termediaries between.  Paste,  vessel  form, 
and  incising  technique  and  motifs  are  most 
like  certain  types  of  the  Fuert  Focus  of  the 
Fort  Ancient  Aspect  and  esjiecially  the  Dan 
Ri\er  Focus  of  Joifre  Coe’s  Piedmont 
SioLian  Aspect,  and  some  sherds  of  Karl 
Schmidt’s  Potomac  Creek  series.'"  The  re- 
semblances are  not  so  close  as  one  might 
wish,  although  the  Dan  River  one  is  strik- 
ing;  and  1 expect  that  closer  relatives  will 
be  discor  ered  in  other  areas  of  the  northern 
Piedmont.  This  pottery  type  represents  the 
northernmost  extension  of  a set  of  ceramic 
details  which  characterize  a Piedmont  cul- 
ture area  in  late  periods,  and  is  one  of  sev- 
eral in  the  area  south  of  Iroquoia  wTich 


17.  James  B.  Griffin,  The  Fort  Ancient  Aspect,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  1943,  pp.  193-94,  342-43. 

The  Fuert  sherds  to  which  I refer  seem  to  be 
minority  forms  wh.ch  reflect  trends  going  on  in  the 
area  southeast  of  the  Fuert  Focus,  rather  than  the 
main  Fort  Ancient  tradition. 

Karl  Schmidt,  Archeology  of  the  Middle  Atlon- 
tic  Slope,  Mss. 

Some  of  these  specimens  are  probably  of  the 
Dan  River  Focus,  while  others  represent  parallel 
trends  in  other  Virginia  Piedmont  communities.  The 
Dan  River  resemblances  seem  to  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant ones,  and  my  impressions  are  based  upon  exami- 
nation of  Coe's  specimens  and  notes.  The  Dan  River 
Focus  is  a part  of  the  Piedmont  Siouan  Aspect  which 
included  the  culture  of  the  historic  Sara.  As  with  the 
Clarksville  pottery,  Dan  River  shows  strong  paste  re- 
semblances to  Shenk's  Ferry,  and  very  close  resem- 
blances in  vessel  shape,  rim  contour,  and  overall  ap- 
pearance to  Shenk's  Ferry  Inc  sed.  The  Dan  River  pots 
tend  to  corded  collars,  smoothed  necks,  and  incised 
decoration  on  the  neck  area.  One  Dan  River  incised 
motif,  the  invei'ted  "V"  of  two  sets  of  parallel  lines, 
occurs  on  Shenk's  Ferry  Inc'sed  (PI.  2,  no.  16;  PI.  4 
nos.  9,  11),  and  thD  general  type  of  incising  with  its 
uncertain  execution  end  elemental  designs  is  similar. 
This  particular  series  is  more  like  Shenk's  Ferry  pot- 
tery than  any  other  series  1 have  seen,  and  would  sug- 
gest that  Shenk's  Ferry  may  have  had  its  origin  in 
earlier  Piedmont  Siouan  horizons,  such  as  the  late  pre- 
historic Uhawarri  complex  from  which  Dan  River  was 
derived,  or  at  least  arose  in  such  close  proximity  to  it 
that  it  shared  in  the  same  developmental  trends.  Most 
certainly  Shenk's  Ferry  represents  an  extension  of  that 
Piedmont  culture  area. 
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emphasized  incised  decoration  derived  from 
non-Iroquoian  sources.  Since  the  incised 
type  is  predominant  on  all  sites,  and  no  pit 
has  vet  produced  the  cordmarked  type 
alone,  Shenk's  Ferry  Incised  probably  car- 
ried its  style  of  decoration  into  this  section 
from  some  more  southerly  area. 

LANCASTER  INCISED 
(PI.  5,  No.  1-6,  12,  14) 

Paste  ; 

Same  as  Shenk’s  Ferry  Incised,  except 
that  limestone  temper  is  unknown. 

Surface  Finish: 

As  Shenk’s  Ferry  Incised,  except  that 
neck  area  is  smooth  but  not  decorated. 

Decoration: 

Broad-line  incising  in  straight,  parallel 
lines,  arranged  in  plats  of  various  shapes, 
triangular,  rectangular,  diamond-shaped, 
and  in  herringbones;  lower  rim  edge  gen- 
erallv  oblique-line  notched.  Neck  smoothed 
and  not  decorated. 

Form: 

Round  bottomed  pots,  most  distinct  from 
Shenk’s  Ferry  Incised  in  rim  form  and  pro- 
file. 

Riui: 

Slightly  thickened  lower  edge,  nearly 
vertical  on  outer  profile,  slightly  channeled 
inside.  Rims  are  higher  than  previously 
described  types,  and  rim  thickening  is  pro- 
portionately less.  Rim  profile  is  nrore  nearly 
vertical  than  in  these  other  types,  and  in 
some  cases  is  almost  upright. 

Lip: 

Not  everted,  flat  and  squared,  and  gen- 
erally smoothed,  although  traces  of  cord- 
marking sometimes  remain. 

Neck: 

Somewhat  constricted,  but  the  neck 
height  is  much  less  in  this  type  than  in 
Shenk’s  Ferrv  Incised,  with  a slightly  con- 
stricted throat  below  a less  funneled  rim 
zone. 


Thickness: 

14  to  1/2  inch. 

Geographic  Range: 

Except  for  the  few  sherds  at  the  hliller 
Site  this  form  is  known  only  from  the 
Schultz  Site,'®  and  perhaps  from  the 
Shenk’s  Ferrv  Site.  This  description  is 
based  in  part  on  the  Schultz  series,  and  is 
extremely  tentative,  since  the  type  is  based 
on  a smaller  series  from  fewer  sites  than  are 
the  descriptions  of  the  major  types. 

Chronological  Position: 

Probably  the  last  stage  in  Shenk’s  Ferry 
ceramic  deielopment  prior  to  the  imitation 
of  Susquehannock  style.  This  type  may 
represent  the  diffusion  of  Susquehannock 
st\'les  and  modes  to  the  Shenk's  Ferrv  peo- 
ple in  an  indirect  way,  perhaps  through 
some  geographically  intermediary  commu- 
nities, but  it  seems  to  be  a grave-pot  form  of 
the  Funck  Incised  type  at  the  Schultz  Site. 

I he  pottery  from  these  tw'O  sites  presents 
certain  difficulties  because  the  sherd  sam- 
jde  is  derived  from  a small  number  of  pots. 
Statistics  on  sherds  here  mean  very  little 
because  many  separate  fragments  in  the  ex- 
cawited  sample  appear  to  ha\’e  come  from  a 
single  pot,  and  these  duplicating  fragments 
were  assembled  during  analysis  and  each 
group  considered  as  a unit.  The  following 
tabulation  is  a minimal  one,  in  which  each 
unit  is  a supposed  pot  represented  by 
enough  fragments  to  show  lip,  rim,  neck, 
and  body  details;  in  most  cases  a set  of  fitted 
sherds  large  enough  to  show  all  of  these 
features  in  one  segment  is  included.  The 
Shenk’s  Ferrv  Site  tabulation  is  less  reliable 
since  the  estimate  is  based  on  less  laboratory 
work  on  the  sherds.'" 


18.  Cadzow,  1936,  p.  114,  PI.  70,  b,  d. 

19.  The  Shenk's  Ferry  excavation  produced  a total 
of  about  7,500  sherds  of  all  types,  while  the  Miller 
Site  produced  a scant  300  and  the  Summy  Site  about 
SOO. 
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Susquehannock 

She?ik’s  Ferry 

Shenk’s  Ferry 

Lancaster 

copies  on  Shenk’s 

Susque- 

Corded 

Incised 

la  cised 

Funck 

Ferry  Paste 

hannock 

Summy  Site 

18 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Miller  Site 
Shenk’s  Ferry 

5 

7 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Site 

14 

66 

0 

17 

12 

9 

Apart  from  the  incidence  of  these  pottery 
types,  which  represent  a sample  too  small 
to  he  really  sipnificant,  differences  between 
the  potter\’  of  the  two  sites  are  apparent. 
Some  of  these  differences  do  not  serye  to 
distinguish  pottery  types.  The  Miller  Site 
pottery  shows  a tendency  to  more  lip 
smoothing,  more  precise  incising,  less  neck 
decoration,  higher  collars,  more  yertical 
rims,  proportionately  less  rim  thickening, 
more  rim  decoration,  and  more  notchinu  of 
lower  rim  edge,  than  does  the  Summy  Site 
pottery.  These  trends  are  in  the  direction 
of  the  Funck  Incised  pottery  type.  The 
Shenk's  Ferry  Site  seems  to  include  both 
e.xtremes,  as  vyell  as  Funck  Incised  and  Sus- 
quehannock  pottery  and  imitations.  Ap- 
parenth'  the  Shenk’s  Ferry  Site  represents 
a longer  occupation  than  either  of  our  Leb- 
anon County  sites,  which  seem  to  be  con- 
temporary with  different  sub-periods  of  the 
Shenk’s  Ferry  Site.  /\s  can  be  seen  from 
the  descrijrtions,  these  types  oyerlap,  and 
sherds  occur  which  combine  distincti\’e 
traits  of  two  types.  The  pottery  forms  of 
the  Stewart  Site,  when  better  known,  may 
permit  the  formulation  of  other  more  dis- 
tinct types.  In  terms  of  present  knowledge, 
howe\'er,  ceramic  differences  between 
Shenk’s  Ferry  and  Stewart  are  e.xtremelv 
minor,  and  the  Stewart  series  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Shenk’s  Ferry  Incised  type, 
with  few  t\'pical  examples  of  Shenk’s  Ferry 
Corded.  I belieye  the  Stewart  Complex  to 
be  deri\’ed  from  the  same  background  as 
Shenk’s  Ferry,  as  a more  northern  extension 
of  the  same  culture  away  from  the  area  of 
origin.  Preponderance  of  incising,  more 
careful  incising  technique,  and  somewhat 
greater  frequence  of  chevron  patterns  on 


neck  sherds  at  the  Stewart  Site  may  reflect 
close  contact  with  Andaste  and  Munsee  pot- 
ters of  the  late  prehistoric  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  presumed  earlier  site,  the 
Summy  Site,  has  jiottery  which  more  close- 
ly resembles  the  Siouan  types  of  the  Dan 
River  and  Clarksville  Foci. 

PIPES 

The  Summy  Site  produced  eight  frag- 
ments of  typical  Shenk’s  Ferry  pipes,  fiye  of 
them  excayated  from  the  pits.  (PI.  3,  No. 
31-36.)  This  pipe  form  is  a somewhat  dis- 
tinctiye  local  pattern,  best  known  from 
other  sites. This  form  is  short  and  stubby, 
obtuse  angled  (rarely  straight),  and  gen- 
erally rough  and  asymmetrical  in  appear- 
ance, hut  sometimes  carefully  finished. 
The  tubular  examples  har'e  an  ordinary  in- 
terior, with  a small  stem  hole  and  an  ex- 
panded bowl  opening  like  that  of  the 
angled  forms.-'  LTsually  little  temper  is 
present,  and  most  of  it  is  sand,  which  may 
ha\’e  been  included  accidentally.  Stems  are 
short,  tapered,  and  circular,  oyal,  sub-rec- 
tangular, or  trianguloid  in  cross-section; 
sometimes  they  haye  an  enlarged  mouth- 
piece. (PI.  3,  No.  36.)  Stem  holes  are  smooth 
and  circular,  apparently  made  by  molding 
a plant  stem  in  the  clay,  and  they  are  often 
off-center.  The  heel  of  the  bowl  is  gener- 
ally marked  by  a slight  projection,  thicken- 
ing, or  raised  angle  where  the  bowl  and 
stem  meet.  The  bowl  interior  is  generally 
scraped  and  channeled,  but  is  sometimes 


20.  Cadzow,  1936,  p.  58. 

Penna.  Arch.,  Vol.  2 No.  1,  1931,  p.  3,  Figs.  4,  5. 

21.  Cadzow,  1936,  p.  58  PI.  11,  c. 

Wren,  1914,  PI.  15,  No.  18. 

This  pipe,  from  the  T.  B.  Stewart  collection, 
comes  from  the  Shenk's  Ferry  site  at  Rock  Ridge,  Lan- 
caster County. 
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rough-rolled  or  snrooth,  and  occasionally 
shows  the  impression  ot  a corn-coh  around 
which  the  howl  was  molded.  Bowl  and 
stem  exteriors  sometimes  show  scraping  on 
all  surfaces,  but  more  often  ha\’e  a polished, 
somewhat  uneven  surface.  Decoration  is 
rare  and  consists  of  very  fine  rouletting  on 
the  bowl,  actually  the  so-called  "watch- 
wheel"  work  which  is  characteristic  of  pipes 
of  the  Virginia  Tidewater  area.  (PI.  3,  No. 
34,  35.)  In  many  respects  these  pipes  are 
closest  to  pipe  forms  of  the  Upper  Ohio  re- 
gion of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania.  The 

o 

pipes  of  the  Stewart  Complex  are  better 
made,  and  resemble  both  the  Shenk’s  Ferry 
pipes  and  late  Owasco  pipes  of  plainer 
style  from  New  York.--  When  decorated, 
they  bear  fine  cordwrapped  paddle-edge 
impressions.  In  bone  industry  and  pottery 
the  Stewart  Complex  is  much  closer  to 
Shenk’s  Ferrv  than  in  pipe  forms,  and  the 
pipes  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  a 
more  mature  pipe  tradition  to  the  north. 

BONE  OBJECTS 

No  great  quantity  of  animal  bone  was 
found  in  either  side,  and  most  of  what  we 
found  was  deer,  bear,  turkey,  raccoon,  and 
box  turtle.  The  most  important  piece  of 
bone  scrap  was  a large  charred  fragment  of 
human  pelyic  bone  (most  of  one  innomi- 
nate), found  in  Pit  4 at  the  Miller  Site. 
The  bone  tools  found  were  few,  compared 
with  the  sample  from  the  Shenk’s  Ferry 
Site,  and  include  only  a part  of  the  series 
known  there.  Howeyer,  sexeral  of  them 
are  types  restricted  to  Shenk’s  Ferry  in  the 
lower  Susquehanna,  and  not  found  in  Sus- 
quehannock  sites  except  in  association  with 
Funck  Incised  pottery. 

Cups  or  scoops  cut  from  box  turtle  shell 
were  found  on  top  of  pots  in  graye  1 and 
grave  5,  and  fragments  of  two  others  were 
found  in  Pit  5,  which  had  been  dug  into 

C) 


22.  Wren,  1914,  PI.  15,  No.  2-4;  PI.  15,  No.  16,  25. 


the  fill  of  Cra\e  I,  and  Pit  2.  These  shells 
ha\e  had  the  thick  edge  sawed  away  and 
polished,  and  both  interior  and  exterior  of 
the  shells  show  scraping  and  polish.  (PI.  4, 
No.  7,  8.)  Projections  of  the  \'ertebrae  had 
been  cut  away  and  the  epidermal  plates  re- 
mo\ed.  Such  turtle  shell  cups  are  not 
known  for  other  cultures  of  the  lower  Sus- 
quehanna, hut  fragments  of  them  are  found 
at  most  Shenk’s  Ferrv  sites.  These  cups  are 
not  unknown  in  western  and  central  New 
York,  hut  their  greatest  area  of  concentra- 
tion  is  the  Ohio  Valley  area,  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  and  they  are  present  at  all  time 
le\’els  from  Adena  to  late  prehistoric.  They 
are  also  a distincti^’e  trait  of  the  Piedmont 
Siouan  culture  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina in  late  prehistoric  and  early  historic 
times. 

The  bird  bone  beads,  cut  segments  of  the 
leg  bone  of  turkey,  eagle,  hawk,  and  owl, 
are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Susquehan- 
nock  sites  and  in  Owasco  sites  of  the  upper 
Susquehanna  Valiev,  but  they  are  found  in 
large  quantities  only  in  Shenk’s  Ferry  sites 
and  certain  Ohio  Valley  cultures  in  Penn- 
svhania.  Necklaces  like  those  from  the 
Miller  Site  grave  have  been  found  in  at 
least  four  graves  in  other  Shenk’s  Ferrv 
sites,  and  tally-marked  hone  pendants 
found  with  them  in  three  graves.  Parallels 
are  found  again  in  the  Ohio  Valley  Culture 
and  in  Piedmont  Siouan.  Besides  the  neck- 
laces from  the  gra\’es,  three  of  these  bone 
heads  were  found  in  pit  fill  at  the  Summy 
Site,  and  one  at  the  Miller  Site. 

Beaiwing  tools,  made  by  grinding  away 
half  the  central  part  of  the  shaft  of  a deer 
metapodal,  are  another  distinctive  trait  of 
Shenk’s  Ferrv  in  the  local  area.  A single 
fragment  was  found  in  Pit  12.  (PI.  3,  No. 
70.)  These  spokeshax  e-like  tools  were  prob- 
ably used  for  dehairing  hides,  as  they  still 
are  in  the  /Vmerican  Arctic,  and  are  well 
known  in  many  other  areas,  including  the 
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Ohio  Valiev,  and  North  Carolina  Pied- 
mont, tidewater  Virginia,  and  western  New 
York.  The  two  awls  found  at  the  Miller 
Site  (Pits  5 and  1 1)  are  splinter-awls  of  lit- 
tle diagnostic  value  and  contrast  with  the 
preponderant  joint-end  awls  at  other 
Shenk’s  Ferrv  sites.  (PI.  3,  No.  43,  44.) 
From  Pit  1 1 came  an  antler  flaking  tool,  of 
the  long  Linknohhed  tvpe.  (PI.  3,  No.  45.) 
A broken  deer  jaw,  with  the  front  of  the 
mandible  sawed  away,  from  Pit  5,  probably 
represents  a deer  jaw  scraper  used  to  remove 
green  corn  from  the  cob.  Perforated  bear 
tusks,  apparentlv  the  upper  canines  from  a 
single  animal,  were  found  at  the  ears  of 
Burial  5.  (PI.  3,  No.  49.)  A single  shell 
bead,  made  bv  perforating  a sphere  of 
conch  columella  one-third  inch  in  diameter, 
was  found  beneath  the  chin  of  Burial  6. 
(PI.  3,  No.  69.) 

STONE  ORNAMENTS 
Eour  pieces  of  sawed  red  shale,  represent- 
ing selected  pieces  of  the  local  Catskill 
Shale,  were  found  at  the  Summy  Site  (PI. 
3,  No.  37,  38,  42),  and  two  artifacts  cut 
from  the  same  stone  were  found  in  pits 
there.  They  represent  the  same  industry  as 
a more  elaborate  pendant  found  about  five 
hundred  feet  east  of  this  site  and  previously 
described  in  print. A triangular  pendant, 
perforated  near  one  apex,  and  worn  smooth 
on  all  surfaces,  was  found  in  the  fill  of  Pit 
24;  each  side  is  two  inches  long  and  two  of 
the  edges  are  covered  with  sawed  nicks,  or 
“tally-marks.”  (PI.  3,  No.  39.)  A bead 
from  Pit  22  is  a sawed  half-inch  square  of 
thin  shale  with  a larger  bi-conical  perfora- 
tion. (PI.  3,  No.  40.)  Similar  shale  objects 
have  not  been  found  at  any  other  local  site, 
but  two  additional  fragments  of  such  pend- 
ants have  been  found  on  fields  adjoining 
the  Summv  Site.  Possibly  the  shale  pend- 
ants were  earlier  in  the  Shenk’s  Ferry  cul- 


23.  Sam  S.  Farver,  A Stone  Pendant  from  Lebanon 
County,  Penno.  Arch.,  Vol.  19,  1949,  pp.  82-83. 


ture,  and  were  replaeed  bv  tally-marked 
hone  pendants  later,  at  the  Miller  Site  level. 
yVnother  perforated  fragment  appears  to 
hai’c  been  the  end  of  a gorget,  chipped  and 
ground  from  hard  grey  shale;  it  looks  out  of 
place  in  this  complex,  but  was  found  in  Pit 
3 at  Summv’s.  (PI.  3,  No.  41.) 

OTHER  SITES 

A Shenk’s  Eerrv  site  precisely  like  the 
Summ\'  Site,  as  judged  by  the  artifacts,  lo- 
cated in  the  vicinity  of  flershey,  Lebanon 
Countv,  Pennsvlvania,  was  dug  by  I.  Clar- 
ence Erh  of  1 lershev  about  1925.  We  have 
nei'cr  been  able  to  locate  this  site,  and  Erh 
refused  to  divulge  the  location,  but  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  cont'ersations  with 
Erh  and  other  members  of  his  family,  the 
site  was  on  the  Swatara,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  mouth  of  Spring  Creek.  The  material 
from  this  site  is  in  the  Erh  Collection  at  the 
llershev  Museum,  and  is  represented  by 
se\  cral  hundred  sherds  of  Shenk’s  Ferrv  In- 
cised  and  Cordmarked  potterv,  a Shenk’s 
Ferr\’  Incised  grave  pot,  and  hone  tools  of 
the  same  complex;  a single  lot  of  uncata- 
logcd  and  unlabeled  material  which  Erh 
identified  lor  us  several  years  before  his 
death. 

The  Indiantown  Gap  Site  was  situated 
on  a flat  area  in  the  pass  in  Llnion  Town- 
ship, Lebanon  County.  This  apparently 
consisted  of  a single  house  site,  and  all  of 
the  artifacts  came  from  an  oval  black  vil- 
lage-dirt area  in  undisturbed  duff  and  top- 
soil about  thirtv  feet  from  Indiantown 
Creek.  Some  Bov  Scouts  camping  in  the 
gap  discot'ered  the  site  when  they  dug  a 
hole  to  set  a wash  boiler  food-cooler  in  the 
ground;  a celt,  flint  chips,  and  some  pot- 
sherds were  turned  out.  Farver  examined 
the  site  and  noted  the  occupational  debris, 
and  traced  the  outlines  of  the  stained  soil, 
which  formed  a rectangle  fourteen  by  thirty 
feet.  Before  he  could  take  any  measures  to 
insure  proper  study  of  the  site,  the  discov- 
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erers  dug  out  the  area,  putting  all  of  the 
dirt  through  a screen.  Farver  watched  them 
at  work  and  made  notes  on  the  features  ex- 
posed and  the  artifacts  recovered.  Three 
shallow  pits  like  those  at  the  Summv  Site 
containing  charcoal  and  burnt  stone  were 
noted;  one  at  the  center  of  the  stained  area 
contained  abundant  charred  and  broken 
bone,  and  a smaller  similar  pit  was  noted 
about  midway  between  the  central  pit  and 
each  end  of  the  dark  area.  i\o  postmolds 
were  observed;  they  presumably  were  oblit- 
erated in  the  digging.  The  diggers  recov- 
ered  four  celts  (two  of  them  broken),  two 
rectanguloid  gorgets  with  rounded  ends 
(one  of  these  incomplete),  thirtv-five  small 
triangular  arrowpoints,  two  hundred  and 
eightv-five  potsherds,  several  glass  beads, 
and  a quantity  of  flint,  chert,  chalcedony, 
and  quartzite  chips.  Many  of  the  arrow- 
points  are  made  of  chalcedony  derived  from 
local  pebble-sources.  Whth  the  exception  of 
a few  rimsherds  given  Farr'er  at  the  time  of 
the  excavation,  all  of  the  material  from  this 
site  has  been  lost.  Pottery  was  apparently 
all  Shenk's  Ferry  Incised,  with  fairly  uni- 
form rim  outlines  and  more  precise  incising 
than  done  at  our  other  sites.  This  site  sug- 
gests  the  sur\  ival  of  such  communities  into 
the  early  colonial  period  with  a slightly 
modified  ceramic  complex.  This  phase  of 
Shenk's  Ferry  can  hardly  be  discussed  with- 
out further  data  and  controlled  e.xcavation. 
Beyond  the  Lebanon  County  borders,  sites 
which  correlate  exacth’  with  our  site  are 
best  known  in  Lancaster  County,  where 
five  village  sites  of  this  tvpe  are  known. 
Two  of  them  are  back-countrv  sites  like  the 
Miller  Site,  and  the  rest  are  along  major 
streams — the  Susquehanna  and  the  Cones- 
toga. They  apparently  represent  the  last 
prehistoric  inhabitants  of  the  area.  A later 
phase  of  Shenk’s  Ferry,  with  Funck  Incised 
pottery  but  with  pipe  forms,  bone  artifacts, 
and  mortuary  complex  unchanged,  is  found 
in  quantity  associated  with  sparse  European 


objects  and  a preponderance  ot  Susquehan- 
nock  material  at  two  Lancaster  County 
sites,  and  is  found  as  a pure  complex,  with 
the  earlier  pottery  types  and  the  Susque- 
hannock  ware  bareh’  represented,  at  two 
other  sites. “■*  These  sites  are  the  sources  to 
which  we  must  go  to  interpret  the  pot- 
sherds of  the  same  types  which  are  found 
thinly  scattered  on  innumerable  river  front 
sites  along  the  lower  Susquehanna  in  Penn- 
sxhania.  Other  major  sites  are  yet  to  be 
discovered,  hut  the  known  ones  are  men- 
tioned here  in  passing  to  indicate  the  im- 
portance and  geographic  extent  of  this  com- 
plex, and  to  suggest  the  course  which  fu- 
ture research  on  this  conrplex  must  take. 

North  of  Harrisburg  along  the  main  Sus- 
quehanna  to  the  forks  at  Sunbury,  for  an 
unknown  distance  up  the  North  Branch, 
and  up  the  West  Branch  at  least  to  Renovo, 
similar  pottery  is  found  in  small  quantities 
on  many  sites.  It  also  characterizes  the 
lower  Juniata,  hut  not  the  Raystown 
branch,  and  is  at  least  present  on  a few  sites 
as  far  north  as  the  Whoming  \Alley.  In 


24.  One  of  these  is  the  Shenk.  Site,  in  a bend  of  Con- 
estoga Creek  about  a mile  southwest  of  Lancaster. 
Surface  collections  from  this  site  so  far  include  only 
Funck  Incised  pottery  and  very  del'cately  mode  small 
triangular  arrowpoints.  A collection  from  this  site  in 
the  Museum  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  at  Lan- 
caster includes  a series  of  about  300  sherds  of  Funck 
Incised  from  a single  large  shallow  pit,  with  turtle 
shell  dish  fragments,  half  of  a beaming  tool,  a tur- 
key metatarsal  awl,  end  several  bTd  bone  beads.  A 
burial  from  the  Shenk  Site  is  preserved  in  the  same 
collection,  and  several  hundred  very  tiny  shell  disc 
beads  were  found  in  the  soil  stuck  to  the  pelvic  and 
vertebral  bones;  these  were  the  only  grave  goods 
noted  when  the  burial  was  found  during  road  con- 
struction. The  other  Funck  Incised  site  is  the  Peter 
Rice  Site,  on  Delaware  Run  west  of  Millersburg,  Lan- 
caster County.  My  surface  collections  from  this  site 
are  almost  entirely  Funck  Incised  pottery,  with  a few 
fragments  of  the  older  Shenk's  Ferry  types  and  a few 
Susquehannock  sherds.  I did  find  a single  large  rim- 
sherd  of  typical  Potomac  Creek  Cord  Impressed  pot- 
tery on  this  site,  and  this  must  have  been  carried  from 
the  Potomac  Valley  during  the  early  Colonial  period. 
No  excavation  has  been  attempted  on  the  Rice  Site, 
because  the  owner  has  been  digging  Indian  pits  and 
graves  on  this  site  for  over  thirty  years,  and  has  dis- 
carded and  dissipated  the  total  series  of  specimens;  1 
doubt  that  enough  of  the  site  is  preserved  to  warrant 
any  serious  investigation.  As  at  the  Shenk  Site,  1 have 
found  no  trace  of  European  ortifccts  of  the  early 
Colonial  Period  such  as  miaht  have  been  traded  to  In- 
dians, but  I believe  these  two  sites  represent  separate 
settlements  of  Shenk's  Ferry  oeople  who  lived  apart 
from  the  Susquehannock  centers  at  the  same  time 
that  others  were  living  ot  the  Schultz  Site  in  a Susque- 
hannock  town  and  that  these  sites  are  later  than  1600. 
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Two  Shenk’s  Ferry  Sites 


most  of  its  area  of  distribution  Owasco  and 
prehistoric  Iroquoian  complexes  are  un- 
known. \Trv  few  jiure  or  concentrated 
sites  of  this  complex  are  vet  known  in  this 
more  northern  region.  The  Stewart  Site  in 
Clinton  Countv  is  the  onK'  station  which 
has  yielded  anv  excavated  material  in 
enough  cpiantitv  to  merit  discussion.  Like 
the  scattered  surface  material,  the  potterv 
from  this  site  is  remarkablv  like  the  Shenk’s 
Ferrv  potterv,  with  a similar  bone  industry 
and  a related  hut  somewhat  distinct  pipe 
series.  Certain  distinctions  in  the  potterv 
ha\-e  already  been  pointed  out,  hut  they 
are  minor  and  do  not  combine  in  any  wav 
h\’  which  we  can  yet  set  up  potterv  type 
ditferenccs.-’  Gir'cn  the  whole  complex, 
one  can  see  differences,  but  most  individual 
sherds  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
ascribe  to  one  area  or  the  other  if  one  were 
ignorant  of  their  source.  Variability  in  each 
series  includes  greater  contrasts  within  each 
sample  than  hold  between  typical  examples 
from  either  area.  Er  ery  iorm  seems  to  grade 

. o 

into  e\crv  other  pattern  with  all  possible 
combinations  of  features  in  intermediary 
styles,  and  types  for  these  series  will  surely 
be  quite  arbitrary  and  to  some  extent  un- 
natural. Perhaps  the  final  solution  will  be 
a much  greater  multiplication  of  types  than 
I ha\e  suggested  here,  hut  that  will  have 
to  be  based  on  r ery  large  series  ol  carefully 

. o 

excavated  material.  It  should  be  possible  to 
deline  much  more  precise  statements  of 
time  change  and  geographic  variation  in 
these  series  in  the  future,  hut  the  Shenk’s 
Ferry  and  Stewart  scries  pose  very  difficult 
ceramic  problems  at  the  present  time. 

COXCLUSIONS 

The  Summ\'  and  Miller  Sites  are  typical 
t illage  or  hamlet  sites  of  the  Shenk’s  Ferry 
Complex,  which  was  the  last  prehistoric 
phase  of  the  archeology  of  the  main  t'alley 

25.  Typical  Stewart  sherds  from  various  localities  are 
illustrated  in  Wren,  1914,  PI.  3;  PI.  9,  No.  4;  PI.  12, 
No.  4;  PI.  19,  Nos.  1,  2,  7;  also  by  T.  B.  Stewart,  in 
an  illustrated  note  in  the  Penna.  Arch.,  Vol.  3,  No.  5, 
p.  6,  and  by  Carpenter,  1949,  p.  74,  PI.  6,  Figs,  b,  d, 
e,  j,  k,  I (These  being  sherds  from  a late  component 
at  the  Hartley  Hall  Mound.). 


of  the  Susquehanna.  This  culture  was  the 
product  of  a people  for  whom  we  have  no 
tribal  name  or  linguistic  identification. 
Their  artifacts  do  not  show  any  significant 
relationships  to  any  known  Iroquoian  or 
Delaware  complexes,  and  no  \’ery  close  rela- 
tives are  known.  No  local  antecedents  are 
recognized  for  this  complex,  and  it  appears 
to  have  replaced  the  earlier  and  unrelated 
Clemson’s  Island  culture  sometime  during 
the  Late  Woodland  Period,  perhaps  during 
the  period  of  Castle  Creek  dominance  on 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susejuehanna.  Re- 
lationships to  archeological  cultures  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  the  North  Carolina-Vir- 
ginia  Piedmont  are  recognized,  and  a few 
traits  in  Shenk’s  Ferry  which  appear  to  be 
vestigial  or  obsolescent  suggest  Piedmont 
Siouan  relationships  more  directly.  Shenk’s 
Ferry  and  Piedmont  Siouan  seem  to  have 
had  some  common  ancestor  or  to  have  been 
strongh  modified  by  the  same  influences  at 
a moderately  recent  time.  Time  differences 
within  Shenk’s  Ferrv  are  apparent  hut  ob- 
scure, except  for  changes  attributed  to  cul- 
ture-contact and  contpiest  within  the  early 
Colonial  Period;  full  discussion  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  sequence  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  report,  which  deals  with  two  pre-Co- 
lonial  sites  and  their  relationship. 

The  data  of  history  indicate  that  the  Sus- 
quehannocks  were  the  indigenes  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna Valley,  but  the  archeology  of  the 
area  re\’cals  their  presence  in  the  protohis- 
toric  period  only  on  the  North  Branch 
ahore  Wyoming.  Susquehannock  arche- 
ology, the  relative  dates  of  Andaste-Susque- 
hannock  settlements  in  various  parts  of  the 
Susquehanna  drainage,  and  the  prehistoric 
background  in  the  upper  valley  are  also  be- 
yond the  realm  of  this  report,  but  the 
Shenk's  Ferry  Culture,  as  found  at  the 
Summy  and  Miller  Sites,  represents  the  ma- 
terial culture  of  unknown  people  who  were 
destroyed  and  absorbed  by  Susquehannocks 
shortly  after  the  earliest  European  pene- 
tration into  the  coastal  area. 
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APPENDIX 
Index  to  Plates 

I PLATE  I Pottery  from  the  Summy 

Site 

The  rim  cross-section  drawings  are 

I placed  in  as  nearly  vertical  a position  as 

can  be  estimated;  the  outer  surface  of 
I each  rim  is  to  the  right, 
j Shenk’s  Ferry  Cordmarked:  2,  8,  14,  15, 
16,  18,  22 

Shenk’s  Ferry  Incised:  1,  3-7,  9-13,  19- 
21,  23 

( Toy  Pot;  17 

! Limestone  tempered  sherds:  18,  19 
; Corded  sherd  decorated  only  with  in- 
cised line  circling  neck:  11 
] Corded  sherds  decorated  only  with  line  of 
' oblique  gashes  at  lower  rim  edge: 

1,  12,  21 

1 Rim  with  curvilinear  decoration:  5 
J Pit  9:  1,  12,  19,  20 

^ Pit  13:  2,  7,  8,  13,  18  (also  plain  corded 
necksherd  from  same  poti,  16,  23 
Pit  14:  3,  9,  10,  14,  15,  17,  22 
. Pit  1:  4,  5,  6,  11,  21 

PLATE  II  Pottery  from  the  Summy 
Site 

1 Shenk’s  Ferry  Cordmarked:  1,  6,  7,  9,  10, 
12,  13,  17-19,  24 

’ Shenk’s  Ferry  Incised:  2-5,  8,  11,  14-16, 
20-23 

1 Toy  pot  sherd:  16 

: Surface  collection:  1,  3,  4,  5,  10,  12,  16, 
17,  19,  23 
• Pit  3:  2 

\ Pit  24:  6,  7 

< Pit  19:  8,  18,  21,  22 

i Pit  21:  9 

1 Pit  22;  11,  13,  14,  15,  20,  24  (14,  15,  and  20 
are  sherds  from  the  same  pot  i 

PLATE  III  Artifacts  from  the  Summy 
AND  Miller  Sites 

! Summy  Site,  surface  collections:  1-16,  26, 
29,  30,  34-36,  37,  38 
Summy  Site,  Pit  1:  32,  33 
Summy  Site,  Pit  9:  31 
J Summy  Site,  Pit  24:  39 


Summy  Site,  Pit  22:  40 

Summy  Site,  Pit  3;  41,  42 

Miller  Site,  Surface  collection;  28,  68 

Miller  Site,  Pit  3:  17 

Miller  Site,  fill  of  grave  6:  18 

Offerings  with  burial  5:  19-25,  49,  50 

'Vthth  burial  6:  69 

Pit  12;  70 

Pit  5;  43 

Pit  11;  44,  45 

Burial  2,  necklace:  46,  47,  51-67 
Verdegris-stained  bone  bead:  67 
Burial  3,  necklace  pendant:  48 
Fill  of  grave  3:  27 


PLATE  IV  Artifacts  from  the  Miller 
Site 

Surface:  1,  3,  4 
Pit  5:  2,  6 
Pit  3;  5 

Outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  turtle  shell 
dish,  grave  1:  7,  8 

Pot  found  with  turtle  dish,  grave  1;  10 
Pot,  grave  2:  11 
Pot,  grave  6:  9 


PLATE  V Pottery  from  the  Miller 
Site 

Shenk's  Ferry  Cordmarked:  17-23 
Shenk’s  Ferry  Incised:  7-11,  13,  15,  16,  24- 
29  (24-29  show  decoration  in  neck 
area) 

Lancaster  Incised:  1-6,  12,  14 
Cordmarked  Shenk’s  Ferry  bodysherd:  31 
Wiped  Shenk’s  Ferry  basal  sherd:  30 
Interior  of  Vinette  1 sherd:  32 
Exterior  of  Vinette  1 sherd:  33 
Pit  12:  1,  15,  24 
Pit  5;  2,  4,  10,  17,  21 
Pit  3:  3,  11 

Pit  2:  5,  7,  19,  22,  26,  29 
Pit  1:  6,  8,  9,  18,  23,  27,  31 
Surface:  12,  13,  16 
Pit  11:  14,  25 
Grave  6:  20 
Pit  7:  28,  32,  33 
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Pottery  From  the  Sommy  Site 


PLATE  I.  “pottery  FROAI  THE  SUMMY  SITE" 


PLATE  II. 


POTTERY  FROM  THE  SUMMY  SITE 
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Ariifacts  From  the  Miller  and  Shimmy  Sites 


PLATE  HI.  “artifacts  FROM  THE  MILLER  AND  SHMMY  SITEs” 


PLATE  IV.  "artifacts  FROM  THE  MILLER  SITE 
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Pottery  From  the  Miller  Site 


PLATE  V. 


POTTERY  FROM  THE  MILLER  SITe” 
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